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Alternative Forde 


Over 500 people have attended an 
unofficial inquiry into shocking dirty 
tricks and undemocratic practices in 
the Labour Party. Called the ‘Not the 
Forde Inquiry’, the online event on 
Saturday June 5 was held as a protest 
against the long delay of the official 
inquiry under barrister Martin Forde 
set up by Keir Starmer. 

One of the organisers, Christine 

Tongue, said: “This was a hugely 
significant occasion. As well as the 
500 people at the inquiry, over another 
1,000 watched it live-streamed via 
Facebook. The event demonstrates the 
level of anger among Labour members 
about the outrageous goings-on in their 
er — 
The official Forde inquiry was set 
up in May 2020 to investigate a leaked 
internal Labour Party report. This 
included sensational allegations of 
racist attitudes, hyper-factionalism and 
electoral sabotage by party officials. 
The inquiry was supposed to report 
by Christmas 2020, but its report was 
shelved - pending, it’s claimed, parallel 
investigations by the Information 
Commissioner’s Office. “Few people 
think this is the real reason for the 
shelving of the report. We believe Keir 
Starmer is just trying to bury the truth,” 
Christine said. 

Speaker after speaker at the ‘Not the 
Forde Inquiry’ gave detailed accounts 
of how they claimed party officials had 


treated them. “People spoke of being 
smeared, suspended and expelled on 
thin and bogus evidence,” Christine 
said. “Shockingly, some members 
also believed that officials actively 
undermined their election campaigns 
in 2017, redirecting resources and 
people to constituencies they favoured 
politically.” 

The inquiry also heard a special 
message from film director Ken Loach, 
who said that he believed the Starmer 
leadership was trying to rid the party of 
“troublesome activists”. 

The organisers of the event, the 
Labour In Exile Network (LIEN), say 
that they were deluged with evidence 
of dirty tricks in the party. According 
to Christine, ““We had far too much 
material to even skim the surface of 
what’s been happening. We’re now 
planning to launch a ‘Not the Forde 
Inquiry IT’.” 

To see a full-length recording of the 
event go to youtu.be/x49nrP Y b4uo. 
Norman Thomas 
Labour in Exile Network 


Just say no 


A message went out on June 4, “Just 
say no to ‘antisemitism traming’ from 
the Jewish Labour Movement’. I was 
surprised. The message comes as a 
joint statement from Labour Against 
the Witchhunt, the Labour Campaign 
for Free Speech, the Labour Left 
Alliance and the Labour In Exile 
Network. 

Labour Party general secretary 
David Evans has sent a message out to 
members to join “an awareness training 
session’, so that we can all understand 
anti-Semitism - and perhaps thereby 


Online Communist Forum 


Sunday June 13 5pm 
Communism in motion: 
has the worm turned? 
Chris Knight reviews his book Blood 
relations: menstruation and the origins of 
culture 30 years on 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
us02web.zoom.us/webinar/register/WN_ MA78RwWDKQpSY4LmjI-OFBw 


Sunday June 20 5pm 
Free speech and the law 
Speaker: Mike Macnair 


Sunday June 27 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report from CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee and discussion 


Previous OCFs can be viewed or heard at these places: 
YouTube: www. youtube.com/c/communistpartyofgreatbritain 
Soundcloud: soundcloud.com/cpgb-pcec 
Spotify: open.spotify.com/show/412z90d61SHN3bqwxAaP8h 
Apple Podcasts: 
podcasts.apple.com/nl/podcast/marxist-report/1d 1494068795 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary(@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 





understand why Jeremy Corbyn is still 
without the Labour whip. We’re going 
to learn all about it from the Jewish 
Labour Movement, “which has been 
the Labour Party’s Jewish affiliate for 
over 100 years”. 

This is clearly nonsense. This is an 
attempt by the right wing to drum up 
some support from the more ignorant 
amongst the Labour membership 
- possibly in some panic after the 
criminal acts of the Israeli government 
over the last few weeks. After all, the 
story in the mainstream media lately 
has been about the terrible ‘spike’ in 
anti-Semitic incidents in the UK and 
around the world - dead Palestinian 
children are mostly just a side show. 

But who’s going to attend? I would 
guess, they fall into three categories; 
those who know it’s nonsense, but 
want to observe; those who believe 
and/or propagate the ‘Labour anti- 
Semitism’ lie; and ignorant bystanders. 
But the ‘Just say no’ notice is calling 
on those in the first group to stay away. 
I would guess that there will be plenty 
to ‘critique’ in the ‘training’, but who is 
going to deliver that critique? Nobody 
from the above organisations, except 
those of us who are, to say the least, 
surprised at the message. 

The ‘Just say no’ message includes 
the comments: “These sessions are 
unlikely to be run in a democratic 
manner. The chat is likely to be 
switched off. If members are allowed 
to speak - and speak critically - they are 
likely to not just be reprimanded in the 
session, but perhaps even be reported 
to the governance and legal unit.” 

In the extremely unlikely event that 
speaking or chat were to be allowed, 
no critic of Evans, the JLM and co 
would surely be foolish enough to pile 
in. They would only be allowed to add 
to the already long list of comrades to 
be expelled. 

Go along. Observe. We can chat 
about it another day. But ignore it? How 
can you say it’s rubbish if you haven’t 
heard it (even though it will be)? Let’s 
hear what, in their desperation, they 
have to say. 

George Evans 
email 


Empirical 

My eye was caught by the mention 
of comrade Juan Posadas in Paul 
Demarty’s piece on UFOs (‘Flying 
saucers over Washington’, June 3). I 
had the dubious experience of having 
served on the central committee of 
the Revolutionary Workers Party 
(Trotskyist), the British section of 
the Fourth International (Posadists), 
during a brief right lurch from 
anarchism in the 1970s. We were all 
tarred with the brush of being ‘space 
men and women’. 

Actually what Posadas said was 
quite a reasonable proposition, based 
upon Marxism and dialectics. There 
had been many sightings of UFOs 
over Argentina and Latin America in 
general at the tme and many workers 
were engaged in speculations on their 
origins or existence. Posadas reasoned 
that in order to overcome the vast 
distances of time and space involved 
to travel the universe and_ further, 
the basic pullback on scientific and 
engineering development of class 
society must have been overcome. 
Basic class contradictions would have 
to have been overcome too and some 
sort of equalitarian communist society 
reached. 

Left like that, no _ problem. 
Unfortunately some overoptimistic 
comrade in Belgium had turned out 
a leaflet during a mass strike calling 
upon the ‘intergalactic comrades’ 
to come to the aid of their fellow 
communist exploited masses on planet 
Earth! That sort of blew it really. 

I have no idea where Paul gets 
the idea that the “Posadists turned to 
guerrilla struggles” - armed struggle 


was not something they would ever 
have contemplated. I remember 
during the Chilean coup, and the birth 
of Chilean solidarity campaigns, the 
Proletaria bookshop in Dunscroft, 
which sold RWP(T) _ literature, 
displayed a large poster of the Chilean 
Flag and an AK machine gun in a 
clenched fist. It was quickly taken 
down by ‘the party comrades’, who 
informed us: “The gun is not a symbol 
of communists. We are not putschists.’ 
During the God-almighty punch- 
up in Grosvenor Square at the height 
of the Vietnam struggle many workers 
emerged from the fray bloodied and 
battered, but ‘our comrades’ were 
selling Red Flag away from the melee. 
When asked where the fuck they had 
been in the battle, they replied that the 
party intervenes “empirically” in such 
struggles - a word I took henceforth to 
mean ‘not actually doing anything’. 
Guerrillaism from Ireland to Bolivia 
was always described as ‘heroic’, but 
was basically an impetuous impatience 
with the mass class struggle. So 
hoofing about in the jungle with a beret 
on your head and a gun was never the 
style of the Posadistas, I’m afraid. 
Comrades interested in the internal 
life of the RWP(T) might like to read 
my The wheel 5 still in spin, which you 
oft can find on eBay. 
David John Douglass 
South Shields 


Havana syndrome 


There was an eye-catching headline 
in The Guardian on June 2 - with a 
somewhat unsettling front page picture 
of Keir Starmer in his youth. The 
headline began, “Havana syndrome” 
and continued: “Why experts in US 
think Russian microwaves may be the 
cause of mystery illness.” I thought 
immediately that the obvious answer 
to the question is that this 1s what 
the “experts in the US” would do 
themselves. 

But apparently not. This is a story 
that has arisen almost as often as the 
UFOs that Paul Demarty discussed 
in the last Weekly Worker (‘Flying 
saucers over Washington’, June 3) and 
The Guardian - that staunch champion 
of US foreign policy - can’t let it go. 
Apparently the weapons used “have 
been developed by several countries in 
recent years” and we know this because 
it is asserted by “leading experts”. The 
favourites are, apparently, Russia and 
China - so not Cuba then? Maybe 
Russia or China through Cuba? (there 
is a rather nice picture of Havana to 
accompany the article). Surely not 
both of them together? 

Anyway, “several countries” 
presumably means more than two 
- though only two are suggested. 
Who else could there be? One might 
suspect the USA, but, although work 
was done to develop a microwave 
weapon for the marine corps, it was 
apparently dropped because of “ethical 
considerations”. One might suspect 
that even The Guardian might take this 
with a pinch of salt, but no. 

In the US there are now fears that 
other countries may be too far advanced 
for the Americans to understand fully 
what is going on. Allegedly Russia 
is “more advanced in understanding 
microwave weapons, partly because 
it did not face the same ethical 
constraints”. Presumably these are 
the ethical constraints currently being 
enjoyed and appreciated by Julian 
Assange, the prisoners in Guantanamo 
Bay, prisoners and asylum-seekers in 
US custody - and so many others, for 
that matter. 

There is an old saying (or joke?) 
by journalists that if you want to get 
an inkling of the truth behind a florid 
headline then you should keep going 
until the 19th paragraph. Well, there 
are only 18 in this article (in the print 
version anyway) and in paragraph 17 
we are introduced to “Cheryl Rofer, 


who worked on laser and auditory 
weapon research in the 1970s at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory”. She 
says, in paragraph 18: “Thinking about 
something and actually building it are 
two different things.” And the article 
continues: “the experience of seeing 
billions spent over the decades, with 
little to show for it, has left her sceptical 


about new claims of microwave 
weapons development.” 
Not The Guardian _ though. 


So, what’s this about? Is the US 
government currently thinking of 
another invasion of Cuba? A war 
against Russia and/or China? Or 1s this 
just a move to keep the kettle on the 
boil for any future action. Whatever 
it 1s, Zhe Guardian can be trusted to 
maintain its unstinting support for the 
American hegemon. 

Jim Nelson 

email 


Which class? 


When the South African Airways 
pilots’ union takes on the government 
in the labour court on July 15, the 
issues raised should go far beyond the 
fact that the pilots - locked out of work 
since May 2020 - have not been paid 
for more than a year. The case may 
also bring into focus what was once 
dubbed the “‘scab clause” in the 1995 
Labour Relations Act here in South 
Africa, which allows for the use of 
“replacement labour’. 

The SAA _ Pilots Association 
(SAAPA) went on strike after most 
members were locked out of the 
collapsing airline amid a swirl of 
corruption allegations imvolving 
management. The union then took 
the former chair of the SAA board, 
Dudu Myeni, to court, where she was 
declared a delinquent director, having 
been found to have been “dishonest, 
reckless and grossly negligent” in her 
SAA role. 

The issue of non-payment at SAA 
has echoes for the South A frican public- 
sector unions, which are awaiting a 
constitutional court decision on the 
fact that the government has refused 
to pay an agreed increase for 2020. In 
both cases, it has been widely - and 
wrongly - implied that the workers 
involved are overpaid, greedy, selfish 
and even unpatriotic. 

SAA pilots are part of a higher- 
paid category because they are highly 
qualified and take on life and death 
responsibilities for passengers. But, 
across the board, they earned less than 
the global average - and certainly less 
than senior managers in the public 
service. Pay started at R28,000 (£1,461) 
a month and the average was R57,000 
(£2,975) - with the top notch, for a pilot 
with the highest qualifications, at some 
R90,000 (£4,697) after perhaps 25 or 
more years experience. 

What this argument about pay rates 
has brought to the fore is the whole 
question of social class. If you are an 
honest, hard-working individual with 
an income of more than R50,000 a 
month and you own a house - even if 
bonded - and drive a late model car, 
are you middle class, with interests 
different to other wage-earners? 

The answer should surely depend 
on where the money comes from. If 
your income derives from serving 
the profit-driven interests of a boss, 
whether in the public or private sector, 
you are objectively a member of the 
working class. 

But that does not mean that, in your 
own mind - subjectively - you may 
feel that you do not share the interests 
of workers; that you belong to a level 
above the common herd, that you are 
“middle class’. But that 1s usually only 
so long as you still have a job with a 
better than average salary. That image 
of yourself can change very rapidly 
if you lose your job and income, and 
discover how parlous your economic 
and social situation is. Then the 
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objective reality may hit: you are a 
worker, employed and paid only so 
long as the boss needs you. 

This harsh truth has been made 
even more abundantly clear to many 
more once quite affluent workers in 
the wake of soaring unemployment, 
exacerbated by the arrival of Covid-19. 
The range of job losses also explodes 
the myth that skill and income alone 
elevates workers to a class that no 
longer shares the interests of all wage- 
earners. 

Whether wages are paid weekly, 
based on an hourly rate, billed as 
casual or zero-hours labour, or 
received as a salary paid monthly, with 
or without bonuses or commissions, 
an employee, serving the interest of 
a boss, 1s objectively a worker. And 
it makes no difference whatever the 
gender or ethnicity of the worker or the 
nature of the work done. 

There also seems to be a common 
reason why many workers - better 
paid because they possess perhaps 
scarce skills and experience needed 
at a particular time by bosses - regard 
themselves as being middle class. They 
tend to see themselves on an apparent 
betterment trajectory, halfway (or 
more) up an illusionary ladder leading 
to everlasting affluence and happiness. 

The idea that such a ladder exists 
has for generations been used as an 
enticement to workers with specific 
skills needed at a particular time by 
the owners and controllers of business 
and the economy. But in the past 50 
years alone many believers in this 
ladder, have suffered rude awakenings: 
aspirant members of the middle class, 
or what is known in some quarters as 
the ‘labour aristocracy’, have suffered 
massive job losses across a range of 
now largely digitised and automated 
industries. 

In a South African context, this 
situation is complicated by the 
legacy of apartheid and the continued 
racialisation of the political, social 
and economic discourse, where the 
need for transformation is real. But 
the arguments remain valid. When 
workers at whatever level of earning, 
and in whatever industry, demand 
their rightful due, especially regarding 
pay, they can expect to be labelled in 
unsavoury ways by their bosses and 
their public relations machines. 

But common adversity can also 
provide the impetus for that core 
value of trade unionism: solidarity. 
For example, retired, retrenched and 
other former SAA pilots have rallied 
to the union to provide a fund to help 
the remaining 360 SAA pilots (there 
were more than 800 in 2010), many 
of whom are in danger of losing their 
homes. 

Terry Bell 
Cape Town 


Opportunity 


The governments of the G7 nations 
have announced radical plans to 
tackle tax ‘evasion’, especially when 
carried out via ‘offshore havens’, 
as well the intention to introduce a 
minimum international tax rate for 
corporations - probably one to be set 
at 15%. 

Marxists must meticulously 
take note of this development - 
that’s to say, not only its surprising 
sophistication and extensive reach, 
but also in how it demonstrates 
capitalism’s adaptability. This entire 
business of tax collection/offshore 
havens, etc is, of course, nothing 
much more than gangsters engaged 
in their re-divvying of territories, 
plus restructuring of devices for 
exploitation and oppression. But also 
to be noted is how ‘public opinion’ 
(ie, the management of working class 
perceptions) remains high on the list 
of priorities for our capitalist elites - 
prime evidence for which being how 
Rishi Sunak’s opening sentence in his 
official announcement to the world’s 
media was how he considered “the 
main takeaway from this is fairness”! 


So, as I say, surely attuned and 
adaptive recognition of what are 
really quite profound ramifications is 
called for from modern-day Marxism 
- none of our overly simplistic stuff 
about the evils of our enemy’s system, 
its primitivism or even ‘barbarism’ 
in contrast to our socialist ideas and 
potential future-scape. Can we not 
come up with that same level of 
ingenuity as the capitalist machine 
is demonstrating - obviously in our 
case ingenuity and devices rooted 
in hugely progressive values and 
ideals and upon entire truthfulness 
rather than cynical manipulation? 
That’s assuming we’re interested 
in becoming once again a dynamic 
player in this both class-based and 
global game - as at one point in the 
not-so-distant past we used to be? 

By sheer coincidence, all of this 
comes as a kind of expansion of 
comrade Hasan Keiser’s remark in 
his letter last week: that the “main 
problem” is how Marxists can so 
easily be “too stuck in history and 
the ‘classical’ cases” of things, to the 
extent that it leads us to “ignore the 
obvious sides of current phenomena 
we investigate’. It’s crystal-clear to me 
that an almost boundlessly significant 
example is brought to bear by the 
actions and intentions of the G7 (and 
soon thereafter G20) governments. 

And surely a superb opportunity 
for modern-day Marxism is on offer 
here - one which will allow us to 
demonstrate our own sophistication 
and equivalent abilities for adaptation 
to an ever-changing world. Needless 
to add, this latest exercise in smoke 
and mirrors from a_ notionally 
‘globally cooperative’ capitalist mafia 
is never going to be transformational 
- something which remains solely as 
our task in hand! 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Apology 


Last week this paper published a letter 
from Tony Greenstein, who took issue 
with the claim in Moshé Machover’s 
article on Israel/Palestine the previous 
week that  Israel’s “murderous 
onslaught against Gaza” was “driven 
by Netanyahu’s narrow personal 
interests” (‘End Zionist oppression’, 
May 27’). 

In fact that statement appeared 
in the introduction only and was 
added during the editorial process. In 
the article itself comrade Machover 
specifies that the assault on Gaza was 
not pre-planned. 

We apologise for this error. 

Peter Manson 
editor 


Tide turning 


It is now 12 months since over one 
thousand people marched through 
Rugby in the middle of a worldwide 
pandemic to protest against racism. 
This was the largest demonstration 
in Rugby anyone can recall and the 
protest was in support of the Black 
Lives Matter movement following the 
brutal, racist murder of George Floyd 
in the USA, amid an awakening of a 
new movement to eliminate racism 
once and for all. 

(It is worth noting that BLM 
publicly states that all lives matter, 
but we need to stress that black lives 
matter at a time of racist attacks, and 
continued discrimination both here 
and elsewhere.) 

At the time of last year’s protests, 
Boris Johnson said the UK had made 
“huge strides” in recent decades and 
that his government was “committed 
to eradicating prejudice” and “creating 
opportunity”. But he added: “There 
is so much more to do.” Was Boris 
right? What did last year’s protests 
achieve? Has anything changed? 

On the positive side: 

M Just as #MeToo empowered 
survivors of sexual violence to speak 
out, BLM kick-started uncomfortable 
conversations about diversity, 


discrimination and colonialism that 
many felt were overdue. 

M@ Over the past year several police 
forces have announced strategies 
to boost recruitment of black and 
ethnic minority officers, while the 
National Police Chiefs’ Council said 
in June that it was drawing up a “plan 
of action” to address concerns over 
stop and search, the use of force and 
the underrepresentation of black and 
ethnic minority officers. 

M Hundreds of schools have 
committed to reforming their teaching 
to better reflect the contributions to 
British society of black people and 
those from ethnic minorities, while 
addressing the legacy of colonialism. 
M@ Thousands of businesses, public 
bodies, schools and _ universities 
have changed their hiring practices, 
updated their teaching materials and 
rewritten the rules on the language 
they use - largely as a result of public 
pressure. 

M@ Statues and other memorials to 
the slave trade have been moved or 
removed. 

@ Footballers have continued to take 
the knee to show their opposition to 
racism. They voted as a profession 
to keep on taking the knee last 
December, and last week the England 
football team decided to continue the 
anti-racist gesture into Euro 2021. 

On the negative side: 

Min hospitals, black and _ ethnic 
minority doctors and nurses had been 
dying from Covid-19 at a much faster 
rate than their white colleagues, and 
black men in the general population 
were found to be 2.7 times more 
likely to die from the virus than their 
white counterparts. 

@ Black women remain more likely 
to die during pregnancy and childbirth 
than white women, and black babies 
have a 121% increased risk of a 
stillbirth. 

M@ Black people with degrees earn 
a quarter less than their white 
counterparts. They are far less likely 
to own their own home. 

M@ Black women are four times as 
likely as white women to die in 
pregnancy. 

@ Black men are up to 19 times more 
likely to be stopped and searched than 
the general population. 

@ Although only 3% of the population 
are black, about 8% of deaths in 
custody are of black people. 

@ At the start of this year there were 
no black executives in the role of 
chairman, chief executive or chief 
financial officer at Britain’s 100 
biggest companies for the first time 
since 2014, according to a report on 
boardroom diversity by Green Park, a 
consultancy firm. 

@ Black and mixed-race workers earn 
on average 5%-15% less than their 
white colleagues. 

@ A year of lockdown has seen an 
increase in racism. Over the summer, 
the Victim Support charity saw a 62% 
increase in referrals mostly regarding 
race and homophobic abuse. 

What should we conclude? A recent 
poll by YouGov found that 42% of 
black, Asian and minority ethnic adults 
think race relations in Britain today are 
no better than they were 12 months 
ago, while 33% believe they have got 
worse. On the other hand, Dr Halima 
Begum, CEO of the Runnymede Trust, 
was more positive, suggesting the issue 
of race equality was now a matter of 
debate in classrooms, boardrooms and 
living rooms. 

In our opinion, there is still a long 
way to go before we can claim any real 
progress in achieving racial equality. 
However, as a result of the issues 
raised by the Black Lives Matters 
movement, which we fully support, 
perhaps for the first time in history the 
tide seems to be definitively turning 
in favour of race equality. Let’s hope 
that really is the case. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition 


G7 Cornwall rebellion [\CUIOIN 


Thursday June 10 to Sunday June 13: Protest actions at locations in 
mid-Cornwall. Demand the G7 countries make good on their climate 
change promises: “We’re drowning in promises - act now!” 
Organised by Extinction Rebellion in Cornwall: 
www.facebook.com/events/162984485701585. 


The ragged-trousered philanthropists 

Friday June 11, 7pm: Troutbeck Institute, Troutbeck LA23. £12. 
Saturday June 12, 7.30pm: Village Hall, Barningham, Richmond 
DL11. £10.50 (£4.50). 

Actor Neil Gore performs a one-man show based on the 1914 novel by 
Robert Tressell. 

Organised by Townsend Theatre Productions: 
www.townsendproductions.org.uk. 


Resist G7: Justice for Palestine 

Saturday June 12, 1pm: Protest, 10 Downing Street, London SW1. 
Demand an end to G7 military-security cooperation with Israel and 
Israel’s racist rule over the Palestinian people. Stop arming Israel. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/17632064775 1554. 


Glasgow COP26 Assembly 


Sunday June 13, 12 noon to 4pm: Outdoor gathering, Collina Street, 
Maryhill, Glasgow G20. Discuss the politics of climate justice and how 
to build mass mobilisations for the COP26 protests in November. 
Organised by COP26 Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/1191152684655277. 


Marx and Engels in Manchester 

Sunday June 20, 11am: Guided walk. Meet at Friedrich Engels statue 
outside Home, Tony Wilson Place, Manchester M15. £11.50. 

Engels came to Manchester in 1842 to join the family firm of 
Baumwollspinnerei Ermen & Engels. He stayed for almost 30 years, 
with Marx visiting on occasions. 

Organised by New Manchester Walks: 
www.facebook.com/events/1174713846307472. 


After Covid - demand a new normal 

Saturday June 26, 12 noon: National demonstration against the 

Tory government. Assemble Portland Place, London W1 and march 

to Parliament Square. Demands include: Renationalise key industries. 
Decent housing for all. No Tory crony corruption. Properly funded, 
fully publicly owned NHS. Keep the market out of education. A green 
new deal. Safe workplaces, save jobs. End fire and rehire. Fully funded 
social care. Kill the Police, Crime, Sentencing and Courts Bill. 
Organised by the Peoples Assembly: 

www.facebook.com/events/ 1014040739128410. 


NHS birthday protests 


Saturday July 3: Demonstrations demanding NHS pay justice, patient 
safety and an end to privatisation. 

London: Assemble 12 noon, University College Hospital, Gower 
Street, London NW1 for march to Parliament Square. 

Organised by NHS Workers Say NO to Public Sector Pay Inequality: 
www.facebook.com/events/530053088 180070. 

Liverpool: Assemble 11am, St George’s Hall, Lime Street, 
Liverpool L1. Organised by Nurses United: 
www.facebook.com/groups/NursesUnitedUK. 

Ipswich: Assemble 11am, Christchurch Park, Fonnereau Road, 
Ipswich IP1. Organised by Suffolk NHS Pay Justice Hub: 
www.tacebook.com/events/68 1633979296062. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


Welcome back! 





t goes without saying that our 

readers are delighted to get 
the Weekly Worker back in their 
hands, now we’ ve finally resumed 
printing. 

Just before he’d received his 
copy, comrade AN emailed to 
say: “I am so pleased the WW is 
being printed again and am really 
looking forward to reading it 
properly - ideally outside in the 
sun! Each edition carries a wealth 
of superb analysis and insights, 
and really energises me week by 
week to keep on fighting. The 
WW has continued to be available 
electronically, without fail with 
the same high standards and often 
with even more content. Welcome 
back!” 

Just to emphasise his 
satisfaction, AN made a 
£50 transfer via PayPal! By 
coincidence that was the same 
amount comrade BB donated 
by bank transfer, which was “‘to 
express my delight at finally 
getting my hands on a physical 
copy of the paper again!” 
Someone else who made a bank 


transfer was comrade GB, who 
contributed no less than £200! 

Meanwhile, other comrades 
who made a donation via PayPal 
were MD (he says he’s setting 
up a standing order too, but has 
contributed £12 as a starter!), plus 
MH and BH (£10 each). Finally 
there were the existing standing 
orders from AC (£50), CG and 
NH (£30 each), BO, GD and DV 
(£25), LM (£15) and SM (£10). 

All that came to £542 over the 
last seven days, taking our running 
total for June up to £702. The 
monthly target 1s £2,000, so that’s 
not too bad after just nine days. 

But I can’t stress enough how 
our costs have now shot up. We 
really must make that £2K as an 
absolute minimum, this month 
especially. So if you too want to 
express your satisfaction, you 
know what to do! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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fter the May 6 election results, 
it was impossible to ignore 
a certain voice in the din of 
recriminations engulfing the Labour 
Party. 

That voice was, of course, Peter 
Mandelson’s. The erstwhile Prince 
of Darkness has had little enough 
influence over the past decade, 
while he - like his great political ally, 
Tony Blair - has grown fat at the 
trough of non-specific international 
‘consultancy’ services. But he is 
not a man liable to let a crisis go 
to waste. So, after Labour lost his 
old seat in Hartlepool, he told the 
Today programme: “We have not 
won a general election in 16 years. 
We have lost the last four, with 2019 
a catastrophe. The last 11 general 
elections read: lose, lose, lose, lose, 
Blair, Blair, Blair, lose, lose, lose, 
lose.” 

It would, of course, not be long 
before Blair himself weighed in 
on the matter. In the next week’s 
New Statesman, he laid out his call 
for “the total deconstruction and 
reconstruction” of Labour: 





We need a new progressive 
movement; a new progressive 
agenda; and the construction 
of a new governing coalition. 
The construction of this new 
progressive movement should 
start with an open dialogue 
between like-minded Labour and 
Lib Dem members and the non- 
aligned. 


The politics of such a “reconstructed” 


Labour Party fade, alas, into 
meaningless generalities and 
buzzwords, in the classic Blair 
fashion: 


Today’s world doesn’t require a 
Big State per se, but a strategic 
and active one, which is good 
at solving problems and good 
at promoting social inclusion 
and economic dynamism at the 
same time. It will challenge 
all those who don’t adapt to 
change, including big business 
with a conventional, centralised 
mentality, or trade unions which 
can’t get to grips with mobilising 
workers in the new economy. 
A myriad of small firms and the 
self-employed will be central, not 
peripheral, to the future.’ 


The Blairite project had always, 
at its core, the conviction that the 
split of the labour movement from 
the Liberals was a catastrophe, in 
need of reversal. Until the very day 
of the 1997 election, Blair hoped 
to bring the Liberal Democrats into 
government with him; the scale 
of Labour’s victory paradoxically 
rendered this impossible, and by the 
time the numbers added up, Blair 
was a badly tainted figure clearly on 
the way out. 

The scale of his victory did, 
however, give him a mandate within 
Labour to pursue related, subsidiary 
objectives. The mechanisms of 
control still enjoyed by the labour 
movement over the party were (and 
are) the key obstacles to healing the 
Lib-Lab rift, and so Blair succeeded 
in domesticating conference to an 
unprecedented degree, and adapting 
the party to the ‘presidential’ style 
of decision-making now familiar 
from successive governments and 
reaching a crazed apogee under Boris 
Johnson. Formal democracy was 
steadily replaced with ‘consultative’ 
bodies like the National Policy 
Forum. Local choice over candidates 
was severely constrained; the 





Master and dummy 


branches and constituency parties 
atrophied. Blair’s dream was to 
dissolve the membership and elect 
another - the new membership would 
be middle class, pay dues and leave 
the politics to the politicians. 


Left failure 


The failure to secure a Blairite 
continuity leader in 2010 
prevented a more thoroughgoing 
‘delabourisation’. The union link 
remained; conference continued 
to exist despite its deracination. 
But the Blairites did not give up. 
The dream of an American-style, 
liberal, capitalist party to face off 
against the Tories, with its activists 
professionalised and under firm 
control, and its candidates chosen by 
atomised voters in primaries rather 
than party members, was revived 
by John Mann (lately occupied by 
sniffing out imaginary anti-Semites 
for the Tory government, but then 
the ultra-right Labour MP for 
Bassetlaw). Labour later adopted 
a new procedure to select the party 
leader, whereby any old Tom, Dick 
or Harriet could have their say for 
the princely sum of £2. It should be 
remembered that this was a devious 
ploy to reduce the influence of 
the trade unions and increase the 
influence of The Sun, the Daily 
Mirror and friends on the process, 
but the complacency of rightwing 
MPs in nominating Jeremy Corbyn 
onto the ballot caused it to backfire 
spectacularly. 

The Corbyn years were notable, 
among the general drama, for the 
near total failure of the left to reverse 
any of the Blair-Brown-Miliband 
changes to the structure of the party. 
A slight easement in the requirements 
for triggering an MP’s reselection 
was eventually achieved in principle, 
but the leader’s office was so hostile 
to its actual use that nobody was ever 
successfully deselected. The result 
is that Kier Starmer, Knight of the 
Order of Bath, has control of almost 
the same party apparatus built by 
those virulently anti-democratic 
ghouls, Blair and Mandelson. 

On top of that, having promised 
a new era, but delivered only 
an historic defeat in 2019, the 
Labour left 1s perhaps sufficiently 
discredited that there would be 
some apparent legitimacy _ to 


completing the ‘delabourisation’ 
project. Mandelson’s pithy summary 
of Labour’s electoral fortunes 
since 1979 makes a point that has 
some wider echo, as evidenced by 
Starmer’s victory in the leadership 
contest in the first place. There is no 
purpose, according to common sense, 
in proposing any policy if you cannot 
be elected to implement it. The old 
coalition of Labour could reach deep 
into working class communities 
through workplace organisation and 
local activism and thus deliver solid 
votes, but - even if ‘goodbye to the 
working class’ theories are bunkum 
- it can hardly be denied that those 
connections, the xylem and phloem 
of left politics, have atrophied under 
the capitalist class assault of the last 
four decades; they must be restored 
or else replaced. 

Starmer thus has both the means 
and the opportunity to ‘finish the 
job’, or at least to try. The unions 
may still present an obstacle - but, 
for example, with the left split three 
ways in the upcoming Unite general 
secretary election, the rightwing 
candidate, Gerry Coyne, could 
sneak through (he got close last 
time), and that could make a lot 
of difference. Unite’s support for 
Jeremy Corbyn came at a cost, but 
it shielded him considerably. A vote 
of confidence in ‘sensible’ rightism 
from such quarters would be a boon 
to the Blair-Mandelson axis. Having 
spent the summer, as he promises, 
having awkward conversations with 
‘ordinary people’, Starmer could 
frame any plan as an outcome of those 
discussions, however tendentious 
any such assertion would inevitably 
be. In the fairground-mirror world of 
bourgeois politics, ‘ordinary people’ 
mysteriously only ever give voice to 
one’s own prejudices - whatever they 
happen to be. 

Assuming that Starmer (or a 
successor) could pull it off, itis worth 
interrogating a little more closely 
the central claim that a hollowed- 
out ‘progressive’ bourgeois party 
has an electoral future, where a 
(bureaucratised, bourgeoisified) 
Labour Party does not. Our primary 
interest, as communists, is not the 
next election but the consciousness 
of the masses; but even the most 
mundane polls offer some insight 
into the work to be done. 


On that score, there are reasons 
for scepticism. Blair’s ‘theoretical’ 
arguments about the changing 
economic times are both bland and 
bizarre, as if we had literally opened 
up a time capsule from the mid-90s 
to find a Progress white-paper (or, 
indeed, a late-80s number of Marxism 
Today). The paeans to smaller, more 
agile firms against the old corporatist 
forces of big companies and unions 
somehow never die. They could not 
be killed by the post-9/11 ‘forever 
wars’ (of which Blair still refuses 
to repent), the 2008 financial crash, 
Trump, Brexit, Biden’s Keynesian 
rhetoric or anything else - so it 
would be a foolish to expect Blair to 
change his unyielding prescription at 
the prompting of a mere by-election 
result in north-east England. A literal 
repeat of the Blairite programme of 
the 90s would place Labour to the 
right of the Tories, so far as economic 


policy goes. 
Blair’s other political 
interventions in recent years 


have suggested he thinks this is 
just fine, so long as the ‘concerns’ 
of ‘ordinary people’ (who else?) 
about immigration and _ political 
correctness can be _ addressed. 
Such is the common touch of this 
supposedly great politician that he 
still does not notice that obvious 
bad-faith cooptation of reactionary 
social mores by metropolitan liberals 
are deeply alienating and essentially 
never work for exactly that reason. 
Why vote for the fake chauvinists if 
you can just vote for the real ones? 
If Labour’s Hartlepool election 
headquarters had been festooned 
with any more union jacks, the 
building would have collapsed under 
the weight. It did them no good there. 


Neo-Blairism? 

Having mentioned Progress, then, itis 
interesting to take a look at its recent 
operations. The great white whale 
of a Blairite think-tank has merged 
with its rival, Policy Network, into 
a single group, Progressive Britain. 
The line of the new organisation 
seems to be slightly to the left of its 
component parts. Patrick Diamond, a 
former advisor to Blair and PN chair, 
told the launch meeting: “For the 
last decade the party’s modernising 
wing has been frozen in time, bereft 
of new thinking ... We live in an 


Finishing what Blair started? 


The project of delabourising Labour has had a new lease of life, argues Paul Demarty 


A 


utterly different world from _ the 
1990s. Solutions for then are no 
longer appropriate for today.” Brexit 
would have to be “accepted”, but 
nevertheless 


it has never been more necessary 
to forge connections with 
progressive parties across Europe 
and the US, as president Biden 
constructs a new social contract 
for America while social 
democrats across Europe identify 
new ways to create high-wage, 
secure jobs and revitalise the 
welfare state.’ 


While the usual Blairite tics are there 
- the use of the word ‘progressive’ 
in a way that evacuates it of all 
meaning, the obsession with and 
radical overstatement of novelty - 
there is nonetheless a retreat from 
the Blairite triangulators’ obsession 
with petty-bourgeois swing voters’ 
prejudices. 

Could this version of a neo- 
Blairite revolution succeed at the 
polls? Perhaps; after all, Joe Biden 
won the US election against a 
far-right incumbent and remains 
popular, as he play-acts at getting 
progressive legislation through 
Congress. It is too early to draw any 
real conclusions from this, of course; 
and success, on the recent evidence 
of capital flight being provoked by 
very mild rises in taxation in France 
under Francois Hollande and his 
subsequent desperate unpopularity, 
may be’ temporary. Certainly 
Democratic success in next year’s 
midterms is hardly secure, with 
the Democrats’ supposedly game- 
changing programme grinding to a 
halt in the face of trivial resistance 
on the part of conservative ‘blue- 
dog’ senators. 

That is, ultimately, the peculiarity 
of Blairism and other forms of 
liquidationist Labour _ rightism. 
Diamond again: his faction “defined 
themselves by what they are against 
- the ‘hard’ left - rather than what 
they are for’; but in truth what they 
are for, even in their own minds, is 
‘winning’, which means chasing 
the favour of the capitalist media 
to the exclusion of all other things. 
The failure to win that favour cannot 
be explained in class terms, for that 
would mean admitting that success 
was entirely out of the hands of the 
clever men and women who seek it; 
it must instead always be blamed on 
the left. Nihilism will always resolve 
to vicious scapegoating. There is 
ultimately nothing behind Blairism 
other than the conviction that the 
‘hard’ left - by which Diamond, 
Blair and co mean everyone from 
Len McCluskey to Harpal Brar - has 
no legitimate place in politics at all. 

Starmer may or may not decide 
to adopt this programme - he has 
made no attempt to disavow it, 
bringing in Mandelson for ‘advice’ 
- but if he does, no doubt many 
Labour lefts will attempt to argue 
that it is not so great a vote-winning 
formula as the Blairites think. This 
is a dead end. What is at issue 1s 
the far more precious prize, for 
the bourgeois wing of Labourism, 
than a mere electoral result: the 
death of the Labour Party as even 
the shadow of a working class 
institution @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. newstatesman.com/politics/202 1/05/tony-blair- 
without-total-change-labour-will-die. 

2. theguardian.com/politics/202 1/may/16/blairite- 
thinktanks-join-forces-in-bid-to-broaden-appeal. 
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Promises, losers and threats 


The G7 summit 1s going to see a reassertion of American hegemony. But, asks Eddie Ford, will this 
really mean a return of the social democratic consensus? 


t the weekend G7 luminaries 
A: their entourages_ will 

descend on _ the © slightly 
unlikely venue of Carbis Bay in 
Cornwall, one of the poorest areas in 
the country. In a near perfect act of 
symbolism, homeless and vulnerable 
people living in hotel rooms under 
‘emergency’ rolling — short-term 
contracts during the pandemic have 
been kicked out to make way for 
over 5,000 police and government 
officials attending the summit - who 
are all paying guests, of course.! 
Casting judgement from afar, which 
is only right, a massive scrap metal 
sculpture is being built on the dunes 
facing out to Carbis Bay - mocked 
up to look like Mount Rushmore in 
South Dakota.’ The seven stern faces 
on this new Rushmore are Boris 
Johnson, Yoshihide Suga, Emmanuel 
Macron, Giuseppe Conte, Justin 
Trudeau, Angela Merkel and Joe 
Biden - though not all of them will 
be remembered by history. 

In Britain at least, the summit has 
been partly foreshadowed by the 
row over severe cuts in foreign aid. 
This has seen Boris Johnson ditch 
the manifesto and possible legal 
commitment to spend 0.7% of gross 
national income overseas, reducing it 
to 0.5% (around £4 billion). At least 
40 Tory MPs, including former prime 
minister Theresa May, are looking 
for ways to defy the government - 
concerned that the cuts will tarnish 
the reputation of British imperialism, 
especially at a ttme when it is hosting 
the G7 summit and thus presumably 
is meant to be providing ‘leadership’. 
Cutting aid to some of the world’s 
poorest countries by 42% during 
a global pandemic is hardly an 
inspiring advert for ‘global’ Britain. 

There has been a lot of talk 
about Boris Johnson wanting the 
G7 countries to sign up to a new 
‘Marshall Plan’ to help developing, or 
undeveloped, countries decarbonise 
their economies. This is pure hype, 
without a doubt, even though some 
sort of highly ambitious plan is 
objectively necessary if we are to 
have any chance of combating global 
warming and impending catastrophe. 


New cold war? 


But it is certainly the case that the 
summit is yet another illustration of 
continued US hegemony. In the words 
of the centre-right commentator, 
Rafael Behr, Joe Biden’s mission at 
the G7 summit is to “recruit allies 
for the next cold war” as “the US 
risks being superseded by China 
as the prime global power within 
decades” - which for Washington 
is an “appalling” idea? Unlike 
Donald Trump, who essentially had 
no concept of historical alliances 
or strategic partnerships - seeming 
to regard European talk of a “rules- 
based international order” as the 
pitiful bleatings of enfeebled nations 
- Joe Biden’s stated purpose is 
bolstering that order so as to advance 
wider American interests. The 
president has called for a “renewed” 
and “unwavering” commitment to a 
transatlantic relationship, based on 
“shared democratic values”. 

Now, there might be a degree 
of exaggeration at play here - the 
Biden spin machine at work. It 
is also important to add that any 
“cold war’ with China will have 
entirely different dynamics to the 
previous confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. Regardless though, 
the tough-sounding anti-Chinese 
rhetoric coming from the Biden 


administration is not dissimilar to 
what we heard from the Trump 
presidency - except perhaps that 
Biden looks to have some sort of 
plan as to how to convert rhetoric 
into reality. That is, Biden is coming 
to the G7 summit in order to organise 
the USA’s” economically most 
powerful allies in the struggle to halt 
the rise of China. 

Here Britain is important, but 
less so. It is not exactly a secret that 
Biden and the Democrats in general 
treat Brexit with contempt, viewing 
it as a pointless self-inflicted wound. 
Historically, the White House wanted 
Britain to be a pro-US voice inside 
Europe - the very reason why Charles 
de Gaulle repeatedly said “non” to 
Britain’s applications to join. But, 
now Britain cannot perform that 
function any more ... and America is 
not happy with Britain. No wonder 
Boris Johnson does not want to use 
the ‘special relationship’ phrase any 
more. 

As for Biden, as well as 
reminding everyone about his Irish 
ancestry, he has underlined the 
US administration’s commitment 
to the Good Friday deal and the 
Northern Ireland protocol. That 
British sausages will have a problem 
getting onto the shelves of Northern 
Ireland’s supermarkets is a problem 
Britain brought upon itself. It should 
not expect, and nor will it get, any 
US help in its latest spat with the 
European Union. 


Pretence 


The Cornwall summit represents 
a symbolic reassertion of US 
hegemony in another way. Yes, 
the ‘historic’ tax agreement that is 
supposed to tackle tax abuses by 
transnational and online technology 
companies by agreeing to aminimum 
global corporate tax rate for the first 
time. We are told by G7 finance 
ministers and tax campaigners alike 
that the deal will “change the world”. 

So what has the G7 agreed? The 
first thing that has to be said is we 
could be facing years of further 
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talks and negotiations before the 
rules actually come into force. 
There are two main pillars to the 
theoretically agreed reforms. One 
enables countries to tax some of the 
profits made by big companies based 
on the revenue they generate in that 
country, rather than where the firm 
is headquartered for tax purposes. 
The second pillar would see the 
G7 countries commit to a global 
minimum tax of “at least” 15% - 
actually lower than a 21% proposal 
put forward by Biden earlier this year 
(probably knowing full well that it 
would be rejected). The Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development has estimated that as 
much as $81 billion in additional tax 
revenues each year would be raised. 

Ireland is a big loser from the 
G7 agreement, of course, because it 
levies corporation tax at 12.5% and 
has lower rates for profits on patents. 
According to finance minister 
Paschal Donohoe, the country could 
lose up to €2 billion a year. Having 
said that, there are signs that the 
longstanding Irish consensus on 
taxation is beginning to change. 
Ireland’s Labour Party, has backed 
a “small increase” in the country’s 
corporate tax rate, while Sinn Féin 
spokesman Pearse Doherty has 
questioned whether it would be 
“beneficial” for Ireland to adopt a 
15% rate solely for multinationals 
and whether such a measure was 
possible. 

All in all, the G7 deal does away 
with moves by various countries to 
tax American high-tech companies 
separately from a deal with the US 
- shifting it all onto corporation tax 
as such. This basically avoids tit- 
for-tat retaliation, which is entirely 
sensible from the US perspective. 
Indeed, in an embarrassment for 
European negotiators, Amazon 
is not expected to be caught by 
elements of the reform outlined 
in the first pillar because its profit 
margin in 2020 was only 6.3%. The 
same more or less goes for other 
US tech giants, including Google, 





Facebook and eBay, with the UK 
treasury standing to lose about £230 
million from the taxes paid each year 
by these firms. TaxWatch says the 
UK tax bills paid by these companies 
would fall to just over £100 million 
under the G7 plan. 

In other words, this is a deal 
that appears to be a move against 
the big-tech firms, but actually 
works in their favour by insisting 
on tax coordination. Hence the G7 
agreement was promptly welcomed 
by the likes of Amazon and 
Facebook. The latter’s vice-president 
for global affairs, Nick Clegg, issued 
a statement saying his company 
“has long called for reform of the 
global tax rules” and supported “the 
important progress” made at the G7." 
Therefore the guess is that the deal 
will go through Congress precisely 
because it is designed to bar taxation 
at the point of delivery by non-US 
powers. 

What has not been so well reported 
is an agreed G7 proposal to the G20 
- which meets in Rome this October 
- that no part of the deal will bind any 
of the offshore jurisdictions run out 
of London (British Virgin Islands, 
Bermuda, the Cayman Islands, Isle 
of Man, Jersey and Guernsey, etc). 
Or, for that matter, the autonomous 
tax havens on the continent such as 
Monaco, Lichtenstein, San Marino 
and Andorra. In essence, the Irish 
are being sacrificed for the sake of 
a propaganda coup that will enhance 
US interests. 


Paradigm shift? 


Imposing a global minimum 
taxation rate raises again the whole 
question of whether there has been 
a social democratic turn in the 
bourgeoisie of the global hegemon. 
It is undoubtedly true that there has 
been a change in rhetoric from the 
Biden team - taxing hi-tech firms 
at 21% or 15% easily fits in to that 
narrative. Clearly, Biden and the 
Democrats will be fighting on a very 
different platform in the mid-term 
elections compared to that of Clinton 


or Obama and what went before - 
going back to the early 1980s and 
the Thatcher/Reagan ‘revolution’ 
that saw the final abandonment 
of what could be called the social 
democratic consensus. Of course, 
we do not mean social democracy 
in the post-World War I sense of 
reforming capitalism into some form 
of ‘socialism’. Rather, we are talking 
about a managed capitalism, where 
the state plays a considerable and 
expanding role. 

Whatever you call it exactly, there 
has been a discernible ideological 
shift - which helps the left, though 
not as a free gift from our enemies. 
But it ought to make it easier for us to 
put forward our programme, whether 
in the US or UK. In this context, it is 
worthwhile highlighting an interview 
John McDonnell gave last month 
with the BBC’s Newsnight. As the 
main author of Labour’s economic 
programme in the 2019 election, he 
claimed that Biden and ‘Bidenomics’ 
vindicated the stance taken by the 
Labour Party under Jeremy Corbyn 
- not to mention the “paradigm 
shift” which has seen strong state 
intervention in response to Covid, 
only strengthening the left’s policy 
agenda. It is hard to deny that there 
is a kernel of truth there. 

Then again, one thing you can be 
sure of is that Joe Biden is not out 
to turn America socialist - rather, 
he is determined to save America 
for capitalism. The very fact that 
McDonnell is claiming an affinity 
with Biden tells you a lot more about 
the official Labour left than it does 
about the US president @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. theguardian.com/society/202 1/jun/06/homeless- 
lose-beds-as-g7-takes-over-cornwall-hotels-says- 
charity. 

2. cornwalllive.com/news/cornwall-news/huge-g7- 
mount-rushmore-sculpture-5500121. 

3. The Guardian June 8. 

4. businessinsider.com/facebook-amazon- 
google-react-positively-g7-minimum-global-tax- 
deal-2021-6. 
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House built on sand 


The only common factor in the aspiring eight-party coalition is an aversion to Binyamin Netanyahu. Tony 
Greenstein thinks it cannot last long 


n Sunday June 13 - assuming 
CO: coalition of eight parties 

holds together and there are 
no defections - the hard-line former 
settler leader, Naftali Bennett, will be 
sworn in as the new prime minister. 
However, if anyone believes that 
this coalition will put an end to the 
run of four general elections in two 
years, then they are likely to be 
disappointed. It would be a brave 
person who gave this government 
even a year before it breaks up. 

Binyamin Netanyahu -_ the 
original Donald Trump, whose 
incitement is widely believed to have 
led to the assassination of Israeli 
Labor prime minister Yitzhak Rabin 
in 1995 - is not going quietly.' With 
his imminent departure from office, 
Netanyahu can hear the sound of 
prison doors clanging behind him. 
Currently he is facing three charges 
- of bribery, fraud and breach of trust. 

On June 3 Netanyahu tweeted that 
“Bennett sold the Negev to RAAM! 
All rightwing Knesset members must 
oppose this dangerous leftwing [!] 
government.” RAAM is a reference 
to the one Arab party in the coalition: 
the United Arab List, a conservative 
Islamist party, headed by Mansour 
Abbas, which broke away from the 
leftwing and nationalist Joint List, 
which is dominated by Hadash, the 
Israeli Communist Party. 

Speaking to the rightwing Channel 
20, Netanyahu called Bennett “a 
habitual liar’ and claimed that the 
emergent government was “more 
dangerous than the [2005 Gaza] 
disengagement and Oslo [accords]”. 
It has to be said, however, that for 
Netanyahu to call anyone a “liar” 
is a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. 

Netanyahu accused Bennett of 
engaging in a “liquidation sale” of 
the whole country and claimed the 
incoming government was in league 
with the so-called “deep state”. This 
represents all the paranoid racism 
and conspiracy theories of Trump 
rolled into one by the master thief 
himself. 

When his back is against the wall 
then, Netanyahu has no hesitation in 
playing the ‘Arab card’ - as he did 
six years ago, when on his Facebook 
page he warned in a video that “The 
rightwing government is in danger. 
Arab voters are heading to the 
polling stations in droves. Leftwing 
NGOs are bringing them in buses.” 
None of it was true and in fact the 
turnout by Jews was higher than that 
by Arabs, but his nonsense did the 
trick. It was rightwing voters who 
came out “in droves” and they voted 
for Likud. 

Bennett has responded by 
asserting that the government he 
hopes to lead is “10 degrees to the 
right of the current one’, whilst 
appealing to Netanyahu to “let go”. 
After all, “People are allowed to vote 
for a government even if you do not 
lead it” (Netanyahu 1s Israel’s longest 
serving prime minister at more than 
15 years). 


Most racist? 


Israel is a Jewish supremacist 
state and it is natural for political 
leaders to argue as to who is the 
most anti-Arab. In Israel this is 
what ‘rightwing’ means. All parties, 
including the Israeli Labor Party, do 
it. Isaac Herzog, the new president 
of Israel, when previously leader 
of the ILP was a past master at dog 
whistling. He told Labor MKs: 
“A false impression exists that we 





Leaders of the eight parties, including Yair Lapid (top left), Naftali Bennett (top, second left), 
Mansour Abbas (bottom, third left) 


take the needs of Palestinians into 
account before the needs of the state 
of Israel.” 

He also told Labor activists that 


his faction’s MKs needed to correct 

an impression that they are always 

“Arab lovers .... god forbid, and 

without giving the impression 

- from what I have heard after 

meeting with the Israel public - 
993 


that we always like Arabs”. 


Of course, this was true. Labor was the 
original party of anti-Arab incitement 
and responsible for the Nakba - the 
expulsion of three quarters of a million 
Palestinians in 1947-48. The ILP was 
the party that instituted military rule 
over Israeli Palestinians until 1966. 

But what is the situation? Is Bennett 
about to lead the Tel Aviv Soviet? Is he 
preparing to storm Israel’s equivalent 
of the Winter Palace? 

The new Israeli government, if it 
comes to power, is no less rightwing 
than Netanyahu’s putative coalition 
government (with the exception of 
the neo-Nazi Jewish Power, led by 
Itamar Ben-Gvir, a disciple of rabbi 
Meir Kahane, who believed in the 
expulsion of all Palestinians from 
Israel and the occupied territories. 

What has infuriated Netanyahu 
and the Israeli right is that, for the 
first time in its history, an Arab party 
will be a formal part of a government 
coalition, even though it will not be 
taking ministerial posts. The irony 1s 
that Netanyahu also held talks with 
Mansour Abbas, in order to persuade 
him to support his coalition, whilst 
remaining outside the government. 
This, however, was vetoed by Bezalel 
Smotrich, leader of the Religious 
Zionism bloc, which includes Jewish 
Power. It refused to have ‘terrorists’ 
(for which read Arabs) associated 
with the government. 

Netanyahu and Likud have 
therefore focused on ‘persuading’ 
individual MKs from Yamina, the 
party that Bennett heads, to refuse 
to support the new government. 
For Netanyahu, “persuasion’ should 
be interpreted in the same sense as 
the mafia would use the term when 
convincing their clients to hand over 
‘protection money’. 

Bennett has already been depicted 
in an Arab kaffiyeh head cover, along 
with a swastika, and his picture has 
been burned.* Social media is full 
of death threats against him and his 


family. He 1s being called a traitor and 
at least four members of Yamina have 
been provided with extra security by 
Shin Bet, Israel’s internal security 
Service. 

Six leading __ religious-Zionist 
rabbis have issued a letter calling on 
the public to do everything in their 
power to prevent the new government 
taking power, as the religious right 
and the ultra-orthodox parties - Shas 
and United Torah Judaism - try to 
come to terms with the fact that they 
will not be in government for the first 
time in a generation. 

‘Everything in their power’ 
should be interpreted as meaning 
just that. There is no doubt that Yigal 
Amir, Rabin’s assassin, had received 
authorisation from unnamed rabbis, 
as well as the declaration that he was 
a din rodef (traitor). 

Idit Silman MK cannot even send 
her son to school because of the 
threats. Silman complained that a car 
with a loudspeaker on the roof had 
followed her around. The Army Radio 
reported that her children had been 
“banned” from attending their youth 
movements. For Zionism attacking 
children is seen as a legitimate way 
of getting at their parents. Not for 
nothing is Israel known as ‘the only 
democracy in the Middle East’! 

Those who think I am exaggerating 
should recall Richard Goldstone, 
the South Africa Jewish judge who 
chaired the UN inquiry which issued 
a report accusing Israel of war crimes 
in Operation Cast Lead in 2008-09. 
He was banned from attending his 
grandson’s bar mitzvah. It was only 
after an outcry that South Africa’s 
Zionists backed offand Goldstone was 
allowed to attend. But one result of all 
this was that Goldstone attempted to 
have the report withdrawn, although 
the other two members of the inquiry 
refused to support him. 

The head of Shin Bet, Nadav 
Argaman, issued a rare warning this 
week that Netanyahu’s campaign 
of incitement could lead to political 
violence. “This discourse may be 
interpreted among certain groups or 
individuals as one that allows violent 
and illegal activity and could even 
lead to harm to individuals.” 

It is a measure of how far to the 
racist right the Israeli state has gone 
that what is in effect a choice between 
two far-right coalitions is subject to 
such tactics. When it comes to anti- 
Arab comments Bennett, the former 


head of the Yesha Settlers’ Council, 
can outdo anything that Netanyahu 
has to offer. In 2013 he said that 
Palestinian “terrorists should be 
killed, not released’,? and in 2018 
- the same year that Israeli snipers 
were murdering unarmed Palestinian 
demonstrators at the Gaza fence - 
Bennett said that Israeli troops should 
have a “shoot to kill’ policy, including 
for minors. Asked about the army 
targeting children, he replied: “They 
are not children. They are terrorists. 
We are fooling ourselves.” Bennett 
is also famous for saying: “I’ve killed 
lots of Arabs in my life and there’s no 
problem with that.’”’ 


Coalition partners 


Gideon Saar’s New Hope - a 
breakaway from Likud - has six seats 
and is to the right of Netanyahu, 
while Avigdor Lieberman’s 
Yisrael Beternu has seven seats. 
A secular party of the far right, it 
depends mainly on Russian voters. 
Lieberman can only be described as 
a fascist - he is on record as saying 
that Israeli Palestinians who do not 
take a loyalty oath should be either 
expelled or beheaded. He has also 
said that it would be better to drown 
thousands of Palestinian prisoners 
in the Dead Sea if possible, “since 
that’s the lowest point in the world”. 

Yesh Atid with 17 seats is headed 
by Yair Lapid. In Israeli terms it is 
described as a ‘centrist’ party, but in 
Britain 1t would be on the Tory right. 
Lapid - in the unlikely event that the 
coalition lasts that long - is scheduled 
to take over as prime minister in two 
years time. 

The Zionist left, or what remains 
of it, has had no compunction in 
entering the coalition with the sole 
purpose of removing Netanyahu. 
The Labor Party - now led by Merav 
Michaeli, the granddaughter of 
the notorious Zionist collaborator 
with the Nazis in Hungary, Rudolf 
Kasztner - has seven seats. 

Meretz, led by Nitzan Horowitz - 
which is seen in Zionist terms as ‘far- 
left’, but in Britain would be seen as 
rightwing Labour at best - has six 
seats. It too has agreed to go into 
coalition, even though gay rights are 
supposed to be its hot issue and the 
coalition includes anti-gay parties. 

It says everything about the Zionist 
‘left’ that it 1s prepared to enter a 
coalition of the far right - under a 
hard-right former settler leader who 


has no intention of agreeing to any 
peace deal with the Palestinians and 
who is on record as favouring the 
annexation of the West Bank. 

Mansour Abbas of the United 
Arab List, which just scraped into 
the Knesset with four seats, has 
signed the coalition agreement, 
but he is effectively supporting the 
government from the outside. It 
is, after all, too much to expect an 
Israeli Arab party to actually hold 
ministerial posts. Abbas will instead 
accept the chairmanship of two 
Knesset committees. 

What he hopes to gain is extra 


funding for Israel’s Palestinian 
communities, the  legitimisation 
of three ‘unrecognised’ Bedouin 


villages in the Negev, which means 
they will then receive basic facilities, 
such as electricity, schools and 
running water, and a repeal of a 
law which heavily penalises illegal 
construction in Arab towns. Since 
land is so scarce in Palestinian Israeli 
towns, and since building permits 
are hard to come by, people build 
homes regardless and the authorities 
regularly demolish them. Whether 
or not he manages to secure these 
concessions remains to be seen. 

I have little doubt that, if Bennett 
manages to survive to the weekend 
and no further Yamina MKs are 
peeled off, the government is not 
likely to last. The pressure from 
those even further to the right will be 
immense. Abbas too is likely to come 
under massive pressure from Israeli 
Palestinians, especially if there are 
further attacks on worshippers at the 
Al Aqsa mosque. 

Already Netanyahu has supported 
a new ‘March of the Flags’ by 
thousands of settler youths through 
Arab East Jerusalem. The march 
has been rerouted away from the 
Arab quarter for the time being, but 
there will be pressure for the right 
to demonstrate that they have ‘every 
right’ to hold a pogrom in Arab 
Jerusalem. 

Also the question of the 
evictions at the largely Palestinian 
neighbourhood of Sheikh Jarrah in 
East Jerusalem is looming. Already 
attorney general Avichai Mendelbit 
has announced that the government 
will not be opposing the evictions, 
as the racist laws which allow the 
ethnic cleansing of East Jerusalem 
are quite clear. Which is true. Jews 
can reclaim houses they once owned 
in East Jerusalem before Jerusalem 
was partitioned between east and 
west in 1948. However, Palestinians 
are not able to reclaim homes they 
abandoned in West Jerusalem. The 
justice of evicting Arabs for the 
crime of not being Jewish poses no 
problem for Israel’s Supreme Court. 

Whether the new _ governing 
coalition will step in seems doubtful, 
but, 1f Jerusalem explodes as a result, 
then Abbas may yet be forced to pull 
his support for the coalition @ 


Notes 


1. See www.timesofisrael.com/netanyahu-bats- 
away-claims-he-incited-to-rabins-murder. 

2. m.facebook.com/watch/?v=10152778935532076. 
3. www.jpost.com/israel-news/politics-and- 
diplomacy/herzog-zionist-union-should-stop- 
giving-the-impression-they-are-always-arab- 
lovers-45 1743. 

4. See www.haaretz.com/opinion/.premium- 
netanyahu-is-leading-an-incitement-that-could-end- 
in-murder-again-1.9882629. 

5. www.theguardian.com/world/202 1/jun/03/naftali- 
bennett-israel-far-right-palestinians. 

6. www.timesofisrael.com/bennett-says-idf-should- 
shoot-to-kill-gazans-who-cross-border. 

7. www.huffpost.com/entry/naftali-bennett-kill- 
arabs _n_ 3670767. 

8. www.haaretz.com/1.5494052. 
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Seven are the doors to hell 


Yassamine Mather reports on the new restrictions, the disqualifications and what passes for debate in the 
presidential election campaign 


in the run-up to Iran’s June 18 

presidential election, one could 
easily come to the conclusion that 
the leaders and institutions of the 
Shia republic are either extremely 
confident of their regime’s continued 
existence - despite continued 
sanctions, rising Covid numbers and 
recurring economic crises - or they 
are determined to commit political 
suicide. 

As I have written on a number 
of occasions during previous 
presidential contests, even by the 
standards of bourgeois democracies, 
Iran’s have never been free nor fair. 
The choice is between candidates 
of various factions of a single 
organisation, formally a single 
party, to act as figurehead of Iran’s 
‘Islamic’ republic. They must accept 
the constitution of the religious state 
and the role of the supreme leader - 
the ‘Guardian of the imbecile’ ... 

This year additional conditions 
were added by the Guardian 
council, which decides who 
may stand: candidates had to be 
between 40 and 75, with at least 
one postgraduate qualification 
and no prison record (it was not 
clear whether this was supposed to 
exclude political prisoners, but in 
practice it did). Over 40 candidates 
from the various political groups 
that are, broadly speaking, allied 
with either the ‘reformist’ or 
conservative factions of the regime 
put themselves forward. But the 
Guardian Council disqualified most 
of them, including current first 
vice-president Eshaq Jahangiri, the 
international advisor to the supreme 
leader, and Ali Lariyani, the former 
speaker of the majles (parliament), 
leaving just seven candidates. By 
this stage the election had become 
even more of an appointment 
decided by a Council of Guardians 
that acts on behalf of the (unelected) 
supreme leader than on previous 
occasions, when a semblance of 
competition - at least between the 
two main factions - was on the 
agenda, fuelling some interest in the 
choice between bad and worse. 

The assumption is that the 
Guardian Council wants an 
uncontested election, resulting in 
victory for its favourite candidate, 
the rightwing judge, ayatollah 
Ebrahim Raisi, who by all account 
holds some responsibility for the 
execution of thousands, if not tens 
of thousands, of leftwing political 
prisoners in the 1980s. Even the said 


i ooking at current developments 
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ayatollah appeared to be shocked 
by his allies’ decision, claiming he 
preferred a genuine contest. By early 
June supreme leader Ali Khamenei 
was also getting involved, trying to 
distance himself from the unpopular 
decision made by the Guardian 
Council, by proclaiming that some 
candidates disqualified were unfairly 
treated: 


They were accused of untrue 
things that were unfortunately 
spread throughout the internet 
too. Protecting people’s honour is 
one of the most important issues. 
I call on the responsible bodies to 
restore their honour. 


Given Khamenei’s age and poor 
health, there are inevitably rumours 
about the significance of this 
presidential election and the more 
important question of his successor. 
There is speculation that there are 
differences between the Guardian 
Council and the current supreme 
leader regarding the choice of 
SUCCEeSSOT. 

Raisi remains a strong contender 
for that post too, but there are also 
rumours that the current supreme 
leader might favour his son, Mojtaba 
Khamenei. While I have no reason 
to give credibility to any of these 
rumours, the fact that a senior cleric 
is accused of favouring a royal- 
style inherited succession speaks 
volumes about the current state of 
the ‘republic’. 


Debates 

The seven approved candidates have 
so far had two televised debates. 
Iran’s state TV has produced a 
modern-looking set, but that is the 
only positive thing one can Say. 
The first was allegedly about ‘the 
economy’, yet the candidates were 
forbidden to mention sanctions or 
Iran’s foreign and regional policy - 
one would have thought both crucial 
factors. 

As a result we heard all seven 
complaining about too much state 
intervention - this in a country where 
more than 85% of the economy is 
in private hands and neoliberalism 
is the  state’s ‘second official 
religion’, almost on the same level 
as Shia Islam. All candidates used 
every opportunity to blame current 
president Hassan Rouhani and 
his administration for the terrible 
economic situation facing the 
country. 

Now I am no fan of Rouhani and 


no doubt corruption has reached 
new heights during his presidency, 
but to claim that the fall in value 
of the Iranian currency and the 
stagnation in foreign trade have only 
one cause - ie, the failures of the 
Rouhani administration - is absurd. 
The elephant in the room was the 
failure to mention Donald Trump’s 
sanctions, and the reluctance of 
the European Union and China to 
enter into trade deals with Iran as a 
result. All this must have made most 
viewers think they were living in a 
parallel universe to the candidates. 
Apparently international issues are to 
be addressed in the third debate, but 
it remains to be seen if the secretive 
organs of the state will allow 
any discussion on Iran’s nuclear 
programme, Tehran’s interventions 
in the region and the war in Syria. 

Amazingly Abdolnaser Hemmati, 
who is one of the two ‘reformists’ 
allowed to contend, also blamed the 
current economic situation on the 
government! It just so happens that 
he held the crucial post of governor 
of the Central Bank from 2018 - until 
he was replaced after announcing 
his candidacy for the presidency last 
month. 

The Rouhani administration duly 
complained about the bias shown 
by the national broadcaster and 
demanded time to respond. That 
dispute is still going on. On June 10, 
Rouhani used a recorded session of 
a cabinet meeting to take a dig at the 
candidates: “We now know which 
sections of the state work very well: 
the military, the parliament and the 
judiciary. It is only the executive 
power that has problems.” 

All seven offered financial 
incentives to various sections of 
the electorate in what looked like a 
desperate attempt to get votes. Most 
claimed to be experts in economic 
matters, with Hemmati declaring 
himself to be a_ professional 
economist, yet none of them seemed 
to have heard a whisper about the 
dramatic post-Covid changes in 
the US and world economy. They 
obviously have not paid any attention 
to Biden’s Keynesian programme, 
they seemed unaware of claims by 
many western governments _ that 
Covid had changed the agenda as 
far as the global political economy 
was concerned, and they seemed 
oblivious to the fact that a return 
to state intervention had become a 
necessity in almost all the advanced 
capitalist countries. 


The candidates accused each 
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Approved candidates (left to right): Mohsen Rezaei, former commander of the Revolutionary Guards, Abdolnasser Hemmati, head of central bank of Iran, Alireza 
Zakani, former lawmaker, Mohsen Mehralizadeh, former provincial governor, Amir Hossein Ghazizadeh Hashemi, deputy parliamentary speaker, Saeed Jalili, 
former nuclear negotiator and Ebrahim Raisi, head of judiciary 


other of exaggerating and even lying 
- lowering the tone to the level of the 
first Biden-Trump debate in the US. 

Perhaps the most amusing section 
was when they started comparing their 
educational achievements - an MA or 
MSc as opposed to a PhD ... But, 
firstly, even in bourgeois democracies 
there is absolutely no reason to 
believe that university degrees or 
postgraduate qualifications help 
politicians to perform their role. As 
one political analyst said after the 
first debate, most European countries 
have no such requirement for 
leadership candidates, while one UK 
prime minister, John Major, never 
even went to university. Secondly, 
while  Iran’s higher-education 
institutions (where most of these 
gentlemen obtained their degrees) 
have grown considerably in the last 
four decades, some of them are of 
very poor quality and many of their 
qualifications are not worth the paper 
they are written on (a bit like some in 
the USA). Of course, Iran has some 
universities that are internationally 
recognised for their excellence. But. 
given the abysmal standards of the 
candidates in the first two debates, 
one can assume they are not shining 
examples of the country’s higher- 
education system. 

Some have blamed the national 
broadcaster for the fiasco of the first 
debate, where candidates were each 
asked different questions, and there 
was coverage of the candidates’ own 
lacklustre performance in the second 
debate. However, Iran’s national 
broadcaster is part of the repressive 
organs of the state and the country’s 
problems have deeper roots than 
particular formats or processes, such 
as the way questions were posed. 


Ridiculous 


In order to judge how poor these 
debates were we should note that 
one of the main issues commented 
upon after the first was the change 
in appearance of Mohsen Rezaei, 
the conservative candidate who 
is a senior officer in the Islamic 
Revolutionary Guards. On _ social 
media Iranian women were asking 
for the name and address of his 
plastic surgeon or Botox expert. 
What happened to all his wrinkles 
(media outlets have been posting 
‘before’ and ‘after’ photographs)? 
The other ‘major’ event of last week 
was a TV interview with Hemmati’s 
wife. She is a better communicator 
than her husband, even though she 
was asked the usual family, personal 





questions. 

Interestingly, all seven candidates 
claim to have women’s rights and 
gender equality at the forefront of 
their agenda, promising the usual 
bourgeois feminist crap about the 
number of women ministers who 
would be in their cabinet. And all 
claimed to be supporters of the 
rights of Iran’s national minorities: 
Turks, Kurds, Arabs, Baluchis ... 
During Tuesday’s debates some 
of them attempted to say a few 
words in Turkish (the first language 
of Iranian Azeris), with varying 
degrees of success, depending on the 
candidate’s own origins. 

In terms of both the format and 
the absurd claims and undeliverable 
promises, the debates have all the 
features of bourgeois presidential 
elections all over the world. Royalists 
and their ‘regime change from 
above‘ allies say the debates are at a 
low level and all candidates are very 
poor speakers, but, of course, they 
were unlikely to say anything else. 

It should be noted that on such 
occasions it is easy to be nostalgic 
for past leaders, but many of us 
thought that both the timid young 
shah and the later arrogant older shah 
were terrible speakers. For his part, 
president Ruhollah Khomeini was 
an uneducated, ignorant man, who 
could talk for hours saying nothing of 
significance. Mohammad Khatami, 
Iran’s first ‘reformist’ president, was 
an unknown, insignificant cleric 
before his election. Prime minister 
Mir Hossein Mousavi’s campaign 
took off because of growing support 
amongst Iranian youth, who were 
angry and frustrated by the first term 
of Ahmadinejad’s presidency. And 
Hassan Rouhani, who has presided 
over a corrupt and incompetent 
cabinet for the last eight years, is not 
exactly charismatic. He got elected in 
2013 because Iranians were adamant 
they did not want Raisi as president. 

In the current ‘election’ campaign 
Raisi’s ratings in a poll organised by 
the state media dropped considerably 
after the first debate and even further 
after the second. He did appear to 
be as calculating and ruthless as his 
reputation has led us to believe. 

So far the main ‘reformist’ factions 
have refused to back either of the two 
‘reformist’ candidates (the second 
being Mohsen Mehralizadeh), but 
this could change, as we approach 
June 18. However, irrespective 
of what happens, no-one in their 
right mind can justify taking part 
in that vote @ 
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Another Venezuela? 


Ruling class fears about the new Peruvian president are very likely misplaced, writes Michael Roberts 


n June 5, 25 million Peruvians 
Qi in the second round of 

a crucial presidential election 
between two candidates. With the 
count still not completed as I write, 
the winner looks likely to be the self- 
confessed ‘socialist’, Pedro Castillo. 
He is a 51-year-old schoolteacher 
based in Cajamarca - one of the 
poorest regions of Peru and home to 
South America’s largest gold mine - 
and has been a leader of a teachers’ 
union since 1995. 

His opponent was Keiko 
Fujimori, daughter of former 
president Alberto Fujimori. Aged 45, 
she has spent most of the last two 
years in pre-trial detention, accused 
of money-laundering and running 
a criminal organisation, which she 
denies. Her father, Alberto Fujimori, 
governed Peru in the 1990s and was 
convicted over death squad killings 
and rampant corruption. 

In the central and southern 
regions of the country there was 
significant support for Castillo, 
while Fujimori relied on votes from 
the middle classes based in Lima, the 
capital - where, according to various 
polls before the election, barely 5% 
of voters supported Castillo. Lima 
is home to a quarter of Peru’s 32.5 
million citizens, but in the country’s 
poorest regions Castillo’s support 
was well over 50%, and he was also 
backed by a good number of the 
country’s half million public school 
teachers. 

Castillo’s Peru Libre (Free Peru) 
party manifesto describes its politics 
as “socialist, Marxist, Leninist and 
Mariateguist” - after the founder 
of the Peruvian Communist Party, 
José Carlos Mariategui - and has 
set out plans to expropriate foreign 
mining projects. Castillo has 
pledged to replace the reactionary 
1993 constitution with a “‘people’s 
constitution’ (as Chileans are 
similarly pushing for); to regulate 
the media to “put an end to junk 
TV”; and to raise budget allocations 
for education and healthcare. 
Castillo also advocates widespread 
nationalisation, higher taxes and 
import substitution policies. 

But, like other leftist leaders 
in South America, he is a 
‘social conservative’: against 
abortion, same-sex marriage, 


euthanasia and ‘gender 
perspective’ in schools. 
However, Castillo 
considers these issues 


as secondary to what 
he reckons is a “battle 
between the — rich 




















and the poor, the struggle between 
the master and the slave’. 

Fujimori’s political message was 
simple: stop the ‘Marxist-socialist’ 
from becoming president and 
destroying Peru’s economy. Her main 
political plank was to free her father 
from prison (it seems that presidents 
like her can dispense with the rule of 
law if they so choose). Naturally the 
media campaign has been vicious 
against Castillo, while Peru’s middle 
class intellectuals - who have quite a 
reputation internationally - lined up 
in their support for Fujimori. 

Despite a string of corruption 
scandals, which saw three presidents 
come and go, and the shock 
of the continent’s biggest ever 
corruption scandal (in which four 
former presidents were accused of 
taking bribes from the Brazilian 
construction firm, Odebrecht), many 
‘intellectuals’ took the position 
of Nobel-prize-winning Peruvian 
author Mario Vargas Llosa, who 
had endorsed Fujimori’s opponents 
in elections in 2011 and 2016, but 
this time backed her because “she 
represents the lesser of two evils”. 
Crisis 
The election took place in a country 
that has been the hardest hit of all 
from the Covid pandemic, with 1.8 
million officially confirmed cases 
and more than 120,000 deaths, 
leaving a weak and mainly private 
healthcare system on its knees. 
Rising death rates have recently 
forced the return of the restrictions, 
which made millions destitute at the 
outbreak of the pandemic. 

With the world’s worst per capita 
death toll from coronavirus and 
one of the biggest emerging market 
recessions last year, Peru is in 
crisis, with all the failings of a weak 
capitalist economy that survives 
mainly on commodity exports, 
controlled by foreign multinationals. 
Peru’s economy is highly dependent 
on its vast mineral resources, and its 
extractive sector is the main driver of 

growth. It is the world’s 
third-biggest 


producer of copper, its major export 
metal, and the country also attracts 
the world’s major mining companies 
to tap into its deposits of gold, silver, 
zinc and other minerals. 

Peru in the decade leading up 
to the pandemic combined Latin 
America’s second highest annual 
growth rate of over 5% with low 
inflation and modest debt. But, as 
in the rest of the region, its pace 
of growth after the end of the 
commodity boom in 2012, coupled 
with the global economic slowdown, 
reduced economic — expansion 
(dropping to an average 3% a year) 
- and then the pandemic hit. 

However, the economic success 
during the commodity boom hid 
deep problems endemic to all 
capitalist economies under the 
heel of imperialism. While income 
inequality in Peru is relatively low 
by Latin American standards, that 
is not saying much, given that Latin 
America is the most unequal region 
in the world. And, when it comes to 
inequality of personal wealth, Peru 1s 
more unequal than Mexico and most 
of its close neighbours. The better- 
off in Peru had abandoned poor- 
quality health and education services 
for private alternatives and so would 
not pay for them in taxation. Many 
jobs that were created were low- 
wage and informal. 

Peru’s economy, like that of 
Bolivia and to some extent Chile, 
is almost a ‘one-trick pony’; its 
survival depends on the world 
price of metal materials, especially 
copper. Private investments in 
mining account for one-fifth of total 
private investment. Then there are 
agro exports like high-value fresh 
fruits and vegetables (mostly grapes, 
avocados, blueberries and asparagus) 
and fish meal. A boom in demand for 
these products in the ‘global north’ 
contributed to reducing poverty 
somewhat in rural areas. 

But the fall in commodity prices 
after 2012 up to the arrival of the 
pandemic ended this progress. And, 
when coronavirus hit the country 





The two candidates: 
Keiko Fujimori and 


Pedro Castillo 


with full force last year, the economy 
was crippled, deaths soared and 
poverty worsened. A _ strict and 
prolonged quarantine led to a decline 
in gross domestic product of 11.1% 
in 2020. 

What emerged was a picture of a 
state chronically unable to deliver. 
The health system proved hopelessly 
inadequate. Enforcement of the 
lockdown was patchy. Those who 
toiled in the informal economy had 
no choice but to continue working, 
risking death and illness. 

At about 70% for labour outside 
of agriculture and half of all firms, 
informal working in Peru is among 
the highest in the Latin America/ 
Caribbean region, far above that 
of Mexico (60%) and Colombia 
(54%). Furthermore, about 13% of 
the country’s GDP originates in the 
informal sector, with limited access 
to credit from the formal financial 
system. This affects productivity 
significantly: productivity of 
informal enterprises is about one- 
third that of formal enterprises. 
Much of the welfare aid failed to 
reach its destination. Budgets were 
not fully spent. The government 
was slow to secure vaccines and 
became embroiled in a scandal after 
revelations that top officials were 
secretly inoculated first. 

According to the latest data, 
3.3 million Peruvians were thrown 
back into (official) poverty by 
the pandemic, while another 11 
million are on the brink. As Castillo 
says, “People don’t know there 
are thousands of children living 
in poverty and now, due to the 
pandemic, in extreme poverty.” 
Many Peruvians who considered 
themselves ‘middle class’ and 
relatively better-off were also faced 
with impoverishment. 

The profitability of Peruvian 
capital depends on 
the price of its 


commodity 
exports. 


The 


commodity price slump of the 1990s 
that led to the emerging market crisis 
of 1998 affected Peru just as much. 
In contrast, the commodity price 
boom of 2000-12 turned things up 
for Peruvian capital. The depression 
after that up to 2019 laid the basis for 
the current crunch. 

These ups and downs in 
profitability were more extreme 
in Peru compared to other Latin 
American economies. The level of 
profitability up to 2012 was higher 
in Peru than elsewhere in the region, 
but dropped more in the commodity 
price slump afterwards. 

Indeed, there is a strong positive 
correlation between movements in 
world copper prices and profitability 
(0.26) and real GDP growth (0.32) in 
Peru. 

The irony is that, whoever is 
finally declared the winner of the 
election may actually be able to 
preside over a relative recovery 
in Peru’s economic fortunes. Real 
GDP may recover to pre-pandemic 
levels by this time next year. And in 
the longer term Peru’s commodity- 
based economy may sustain some 
new growth, if not at previous 
pandemic rates. 

World copper prices are now at 
a 10-year high, for instance. This 
price rise is being driven by global 
economic recovery - particularly in 
China, a major export destination, but 
also by long-term structural demand 
for copper as a key component in the 
fast expansion of electric vehicles 
and transport. 

So perhaps the fear of Peru 
becoming another Venezuela, if 
Castillo is finally declared the 
winner - as the ‘middle class’ 
believe and the capitalist media 
promote - will prove false. After 
all, “Castillo’s is not the Cuban or 
Venezuelan model’, said Pedro 

Francke, a university economics 
professor who is advising 
him. “He is much more 
in the image of [former 
Bolivian president] Evo 
; Morales.” ® 


Michael Roberts blogs 
at thenextrecession. 
wordpress.com. 
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Sedat Peker: mobster turned whistle-blower 





an 


Coalition in turmoll 








Muired 1n corruption, pursuing costly foreign adventures and a tanking economy: Esen Uslu looks at the shambles 


former mafia boss, Sedat 
A Peker, who was involved 

in rightwing — paramilitary 
activities since his youth, has 
suddenly became the focal point of 
political life in Turkey and a thorn 
in the flesh of the ruling coalition. 
His YouTube channel is breaking all 
records - he announces in advance 
what his next video will be about, 
and his videos are eagerly awaited by 
a captive audience, mesmerised by 
revelations regarding the corruption 
of politicians, as well as the upper 
echelons of bureaucracy. 

For those seasoned in the politics 
of Turkey there is nothing new or 
unknown here, but for a young 
generation, which has grown up 
under the regime of Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, such revelations are 
striking. Under Erdogan’s rule the 
role model presented to the young 
generation was that of a nationalist- 
Islamist-xenophobic-mafioso 
fighting against both infidels and 
Kurds - a theme repeated over and 
over again in the media controlled by 
Erdogan and his henchmen. 

So who is being targeted in 
Peker’s video rantings? Well, the 
list goes from the top down. Former 
and current ministers, police chiefs, 
members of parliament, the judiciary 
and the press; former members of the 
special forces - all involved in shady 
deals, falsifying _ investigations, 
prosecutions and judgements, 
organising torture in police stations, 
assassinating opposition figures; and 
responsible for extortion, rape and 
murder. The list goes on. 

Just to give the flavour let me 
mention a few of the revelations. 

M@ Erdogan’s henchmen provided 
millions of dollars as an unsecured 
loan to the leader of a finance- 
capital group, which enabled him to 
purchase opposition media channels, 
including the largest daily newspaper. 
To date not a single penny has been 
repaid, and nobody is asking for it. 

MA former minister for interior 
affairs was involved in taking over 
a marina resort on the Aegean coast 


from an Azerbaijani businessman. He 
was charged with being a member of 
the ‘terrorist’ Gulen movement, but 
in return for handing over the marina 
resort he got a short sentence and 
was released. 

M@ The current ministry of interior 
affairs played a major role in 
persuading the representative of the 
Utah-based Mormon capital group to 
transfer the shares he held in one its 
major holding companies to a lawyer 
acting for another group. The lawyer 
used to be a much-decorated former 
special forces colonel, who played 
a key role in the seizure of Kurdish 
political prisoner Abdullah Ocalan in 
1999, 

M Former special forces officers 
and mafia hit men were involved in 
the assassination of a well-known 
Turkish Cypriot — investigative 
journalist. He was looking into 
an illegal excavation in one of the 
monasteries in Cyprus, where some 
valuable items seized by officers had 
been buried, awaiting recovery at an 
opportune moment. 

In reality this kind of behaviour 
has been standard under Turkish 
capitalism since its inception in 
the early 20th century. Its primitive 
accumulation was facilitated by the 
massacre and expropriation of the 
Christian population. Then during the 
early republican era, a new Turkish 
capitalist class came into being with 
the help of funds usurped from the 
state. Former army men and state 
bureaucrats became ‘entrepreneurs’, 
especially following the creation of 
the armed forces mutual assistance 
fund in the early 60s. 


Sell-by date 


So what is new this time? To put it 
simply, the sell-by date of Erdogan’s 
ruling coalition has passed. 

His primary coalition partner, 
the MHP (Nationalist Action Party 
- the infamous Grey Wolves), is 
in disarray. Its leader is now very 
old and incapable of making any 
meaningful contribution. He can 
barely walk to the podium to deliver 


his ferocious but stale messages 
against the opposition every Tuesday 
during the televised parliamentary 
group meeting. The formation of the 
‘Good Party’ dealt the MHP a severe 
blow, and now the ruling coalition is 
planning to reduce the parliamentary 
representation threshold to five 
percent of the total votes cast from 
the current 10% - designed to stop 
the Kurdish opposition winning any 
seats. But now the MHP may not be 
able to manage that threshold any 
more. 

Erdogan’s own AKP (Justice 
and Development Party) is also 
in disarray. The dogmatic pursuit 
of a quirky monetary policy, 
implemented by his son-in-law and 
his team of young guns, resulted 
in a disaster. The foreign currency 
reserves obtained by the Central 
Bank worth $128 billion were sold 
off in a vain attempt to support the 
exchange rate. The finance minister 
and Central Bank managers were 
replaced in quick succession, and 
interest rates were raised, but the 
Turkish lira is still very much in 
decline. 

The massive public infrastructure 
investments of Erdogan’s_ early 
years - in Turkish parlance ‘concrete 
for votes’ - are barely maintained 
through “‘build-operate-transfer’ 
(BOT) schemes, which actually 
doubles or even triples the cost in the 
long run. Motorways, bridges, rail 
depots and airports built under BOT 
do not generate the required traffic 
and revenue, so the guaranteed 
payments to the construction and 
management companies are draining 
state coffers. 

The tax receipts from 
corporations and businesses are 
falling despite several attempts 
to write off penalties and interest 
on unpaid tax. Easy international 
credit is coming to an end, and 
worsening international relations 
with the United States, the European 
Union and Russia have also put the 
brakes on ‘borrow and spend’ (not to 
mention ‘hope for the best’) politics. 


Turkey is barely able to import the 
necessary Covid vaccines, while 
international tourism receipts are 
falling because of the inability to 
contain the pandemic. 

Foreign adventures, together 
with the military spending involved, 
is also choking the economy. The 
financial support received from the 
Gulf countries in the post-‘Arab 
spring’ environment to create and 
maintain an army of mercenaries in 
Syria, Libya, Azerbaijan, as well as 
in some African countries, 1s now 


diminishing. 
The spectre of uncontrolled 
hordes of immigrants forcing 


their way through the gates of 
Fortress Europe still has an effect 
in maintaining a line of credit and 
grants from the EU, but colonising 
the occupied Syrian lands is still 
costing more than that. The numbers 
of bases, fortifications and troops 
holding the Syrian forces and 
Russian airforce on the M5 highway 
in Idlib to protect Islamist jihadis 
is increasing, but with diminishing 
returns. 

The Kurdish thorn in the flesh of 
the government’s ‘defence through 
attack’ policy has made it a prisoner 
of the army top brass as well as the 
jihadists. The ever-increasing aerial 
bombing campaign is supplemented 
by the helicopter-borne incursion 
of troops going deeper into Iraqi 
territory every time. The poor 
man’s bombers and domestically 
manufactured armed drones create a 
stir in the international press because 
of their effects in Libya and the 
Azerbaijan-Armenian conflicts, but 
their effectiveness against Kurdish 
freedom fighters, despite all the 
hype, amounts to nothing better than 
killing a few individuals targeted by 
intelligence. Every incursion is met 
with fierce resistance and, despite 
suffering severe losses, Kurdish 
freedom fighters have not budged. 

The Qandil mountain, where 
the headquarters of those Kurdish 
freedom fighters is believed to 
be situated, is still out of bounds. 


However, the Mount  Sinyar 
and Makhmour refugee camp 
have become targets. And _ the 


epitomisation of the thorn in the 
Turkish flesh - Kobané and _ its 
environs - are still not under control. 

The  tried-and-tested policies 
inherited from the Ottoman 
empire are still being employed: 
eg, the creation of a loyal militia 
from among the Kurds to let dog 
bite dog. The various methods 
employed in an attempt to isolate 
or put a stranglehold over the areas 
controlled by the Kurdish freedom 
movement in Iraqi territory have 
not exactly succeeded despite the 
huge loss of lives, with many more 
expected. 

In Turkey the soft-left, pro Kurdish 
Peoples Democratic Party (HDP) 
has been targeted, with its leading 
cadres prosecuted and imprisoned, 
while around 500 _ rank-and-file 
members have been proscribed from 
taking part in politics. This is part 
of the attempt to bolster Erdogan’s 
chances of re-election. Kurdish 
votes are crucial for both sides of 
the political spectrum, but if the 
HDP is eliminated from the equation 
Erdogan believes he would have a 
better chance of garnering support 
from within the Kurdish population, 
since the opposition parties are 
even more mired in anti-Kurdish 
sentiment and rhetoric. 

Meanwhile, the Biden 
administration has so far rebuffed 
all attempts by Erdogan to improve 
relations with the US following his 
Open support for Donald Trump - the 
first face-to-face meeting will take 
place at the Nato summit this weekend. 
Then there are the years of pollution of 
the Marmara Sea - the sewer of Istanbul 
and all the other industrialised cities 
along its coasts - which have created 
a devastating effect. And, while all this 
is going on, we have the ongoing Peker 
revelations. 

It is clear to everyone that the 
current regime is in crisis, but what 
is the alternative? Where is the 
organised left? @ 
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Texas and the 








-word 





Can fascism be established in the absence of a working class threat? Daniel Lazare believes it is possible 
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ith his usual intellectual 
Wiz Jack Conrad shows 

conclusively in ‘Misusing 
the F-word’ why Marxists should 
insist on “clear, tight, historically 
rooted definitions’ and why 
“labelling fascist what is _ not 
fascist muddles, disarms, betrays 
the workers’ movement” (Weekly 
Worker May 27). 

He is right. When fascism 
“degenerate[s] into little more than a 
political swear word” that leftists feel 
free to use against anyone they do 
not like, then, as he puts it, the effect 
is to blur the difference between 
ordinary rightists, whose focus 1s 
on “parliament and electoralism’, 
and revolutionary rightists out to 
replace both with unbridled capitalist 
savagery based on racism, militarism 
and some totalitarian form of 
Fuhrerprinzip. 





“Fascism, as a _ system of 
government, sees the effective 
removal of the bourgeoisie from 
political - not economic - power,” 
he goes on. “Strutting thugs, 
psychopathic murderers and rabble- 
rousers take over the leading offices 
of state.” 

Again, quite correct. But, after 
promising “to assess the present- 
day situation”, Conrad offers little 
beyond the observation that “we 
have neither a revolutionary nor 
counterrevolutionary situation” at 
the moment and that, given that “the 
working class threat is noticeably 
absent ... no mass left party, no 
crippling strike wave, no danger 
of the class struggle running out of 
control’, a fascist threat is noticeably 
absent as well. 

That is more or less it. It is 
a bit of a letdown after more 


* - =< ~ 


Helmut Herzfeld 
changed his name to 
John Heartfield in 
protest at the anti- 
English chauvinism 
sweeping Germany 
during World War I. His 
work, including ‘War 
and corpses - the last 
hope of the Reich’ 
(1932), regularly 
appeared in the A/lZ 
(Workers’ Illustrated 
Newspaper), which 
reached a circulation 
of around 500,000 





al 


than 6,000 words of history and 
analysis - which lead, moreover, 
to questions that comrade Conrad 
does not consider. For instance, 
Marxists have long assumed that a 
revolutionary working class threat is 
a necessary precondition for fascism, 
as he indicates. They have also long 
assumed that barbarism and fascism 
are synonymous, since the latter 
represents the ultimate bourgeois 
reaction. But if fascism is not on the 
horizon, as far as anyone can tell, 
what kind of barbarism are we facing 
- some new sub-fascist variety? 
Could fascism arise in_ the 
absence of a working class threat? 
Or, conversely, could it be that the 
bourgeoisie has learned enough 
from history not to go down the 
same disastrous path that it did from 
the March on Rome to the Battle 
of Berlin? Aware of how brown 


shirts and swastikas have fallen out 
of favour, could the ruling class be 
striving for some sort of bowdlerised 
authoritarianism that steers clear of 
what Conrad calls the “F-word’’? Or 
will capitalism’s internal dynamics 
push it over the edge into out-and- 
out fascism, regardless of whether 
the proletariat mobilises or not? 


America’s Prussia 


Perhaps Texas can help us figure a 
way out. 

Texas is America’s Prussia - a 
marcher state, whose historical 
function has been to extend frontiers 
and roll back the alien hordes. In 
Prussia, this meant expansionist 
warfare on the part of the Teutonic 
Knights against the Latvians, 
Estonians and other Baltic peoples, 
beginning in the 13th century. In 
Texas, it has meant expansionist 
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warfare on the part of white planters 
and ranchers against Mexicans, 
Comanches, pro-unionists during 
the Civil War, and then ‘carpet- 
baggers’ afterwards (which is to 
say Republicans, back when they 
were still the party of Lincoln). Just 
as heel-clicking salutes came to 
symbolise Prussian militarism, so 
cowboy boots, ten-gallon hats and 
six-guns - highly useful for fighting 
off native Americans - came to 
symbolise the Texan variety. 

All of which is relevant, because 
Texas is in the news. On May 30, 
Democrats walked out of the state 
legislature to prevent the Republican 
majority from ramming through the 
latest weapon in the ultra-night war 
on democracy: a draconian voting 
bill that curtails absentee ballots, 
gives Republican poll-watchers the 
ability to shut down voting, and 
escalates punishments for errors or 
offences by election officials. The 
obvious intent is not only to make 
it more difficult to vote, but more 
difficult to hold an election that will 
survive Republican disruptions and 
legal challenges. ! 

This is on top of recent bills 
banning abortions after just six 
weeks of pregnancy and doing away 
with the state’s handgun permit and 
training system. Thanks to the first, 
women may not even know they 
need an abortion until it is too late. 
By virtue of the second, ordinary 
citizens will soon be able to walk 
into a gun shop, purchase a pistol and 
holster, strap them on and then go 
about their merry way, with no-one 
from government to say otherwise. 

With Republican governor Greg 
Abbott vowing to call the legislature 
back for a special session so as to 
push through voting restrictions and 
more, the stage is set for an ultra- 
right offensive aimed at turning the 
clock back to a violent, racist and 
macho past that Texans are taught to 
revere from grade school on. 

But several things about the 
offensive stand out. One 1s that it 
is not fascist, according to a strict 
Conradian definition. While plainly a 
follow-up to the January 6 assault on 
Congress, it is an effort to achieve the 
same ends via more normal means. 
As Hasan Keser recently observed 
about Turkey’s far-right National 
Action Party, which has stopped 
running fascist death squads, now 
that it reportedly controls the national 
security apparatus under Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan, “who needs gangs, 
when you control the police, the 
public prosecutor and the judges?” 
The same goes for Republicans: who 
needs far-right insurrection, when 
you control the state legislature, 
the governorship, plus hundreds 
of obscure state boards, where the 
Republican country-club set does 
business? Storm troopers would just 
get in the way. 

A second thing that stands out 
about such actions is that they are 
entirely constitutional. This means 
that they are not only normal and 
legalistic, but fully consistent 
with the letter and spirit of the US 
constitution - the real constitution, 
that is, not the ‘living constitution’ 
that liberals have cooked up, so that 
like-minded judges can interpret it 
as freely as they wish. The second 
amendment thus outlines a sweeping 
right to bear arms, as growing 
numbers of constitutional scholars 
have come to recognise,> while 
abortion has long been vulnerable, 
since it rests on a right of privacy 
that liberal Supreme Court Justice 
William O Douglas claimed to 
discern in various ‘penumbras’ 
emanating out of the Bill of Rights 
- a dubious theoretical innovation 
that has led to endless conservative 
ridicule. (Rightwing Supreme Court 
justice Clarence Thomas supposedly 
has a sign in his office saying, “Please 
do not emanate into the penumbra.’) 





Will the capitalist class 





be willing to lose 
political power 





unless there is a 
palpable 





working class threat? 


As for voting, the constitution 
makes it essentially clear that federal 
elections are to take place under 
state auspices, however hostile those 
states may be. As article I, section 
four, puts it, “The times, places 
and manner of holding elections 
... Shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof.” This 
makes no sense in terms of modern 
democracy. But, since it is the law 
- and an effectively unchangeable 
law at that - Texas Republicans can 
hardly be blamed for exercising their 
constitutional rights to the hilt. It is 
what the constitution wants them 
to do, so how can they say no? So 
Texas Republicans are safely within 
non-fascist constitutional bounds. 

But a third thing that stands out 
about such laws is their perversity: 
ie, the fact that they will make 
the state even more anarchic and 
dysfunctional than it already is. 
Considering that a Black Lives 
Matter protest ended in a deadly 
shooting in Austin, the state capitol, 
last summer, because someone 
thought 1t would be a cool idea to 
bring along a military-style assault 
rifle for protection, the second 
amendment’s right to bear arms is 
in growing conflict with the first 
amendment’s right of free assembly. 
After all, how can you have a 
peaceful protest when demonstrators 
and counter-demonstrators both 
come armed to the teeth? 

But Republicans do not care. If as 
a result tempers are raised on both 
sides to boiling point, then the only 
effect will be to lock in support in a 
state in which they already have an 
iron grip. They do not care if women 
have to forgo an abortion, because 
the setback to ‘me-too’ feminists will 
be all the more delicious. They do 
not care if elections are effectively 
undone due to endless legal 
wrangling, because the blow will be 
devastating to everyone, from the 
American Civil Liberties Union to 
the black clergy - all of whom Texas 
Republicans heartily despise. 

Social fallout is irrelevant. All 
that matters is that Republican 
enemies get it in the neck. Where 
fascists use rightwing politics to 
shatter constitutional norms, Texas 
Republicans are out to use 18th 
century constitutionalism to shatter 
democracy - and that is all that 
counts. 


Close enough 


Such is the difference. But if a far- 
right society is the goal, what do fine 
points about fascism versus ordinary 
authoritarianism matter? Workers 
will still be trapped in the rubble, so 
who cares whether the bourgeoisie 
retains a fig leaf of constitutionalism 
or not? 

Texas is just one state among 50. 
But with similar voter restrictions 
approved, or about to be approved, in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa and Montana, it is at the centre 
of an emerging Republican strategy, 
aimed at throwing the presidential 
election into legal turmoil in 2024. 
Since the seven states in question 
control more than a fifth of the 
Electoral College, they may well 
have the numbers to pull it off. 
If other states jump on the anti- 
democratic bandwagon, they will 
have even more. Instead of exercises 
in democracy, elections will lead to 
protracted legal struggles among 
lawyers and judges, with “we the 
people” watching helplessly from 
the sidelines like children in a 
divorce proceeding. Elections will be 
de-democratised by being consigned 
to a growing legal and constitutional 
thicket. 

As Texas goes, so goes not only 
the US, but a host of authoritarian 
politicians from Europe to Israel, 
India and beyond. The more anti- 
electoralism triumphs inside 
the global hegemon, the more 


encouraged those outside will feel 
to substitute some vague sense of 
ethno-nationalist communalism 
- what the German right used to 
call Volksgemeinschaft - in place 
of anything resembling political 
democracy. It may not be fascism 
exactly. But amid the conflict, chaos 
and confusion that will undoubtedly 
ensue, it will be close enough. 

As Conrad notes, fascism was 
an endlessly variegated movement 
back in the 1920s, 30s and 40s, 
when Italians, Germans, Spaniards 
and Romanians all gave it a special 
national twist. The tendency toward 
complexity will no doubt continue 
in the 21st century - not only along 
national lines, moreover, but along 
political lines, as each nation comes 
up with a different mix of legal and 
extra-legal elements. 

As Sinclair Lewis observed in 
his 1935 dystopian novel, /t cant 
happen here, the worst fascists were 
those “who disowned the word 
‘fascism’ and preached enslavement 
to capitalism under the style of 
constitutional and traditional native 
American liberty”. Fritz Kuhn’s 
famous 1939 German-American 
Bund rally in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden - which led to a huge 
Trotskyist-organised protest based 
on the slogan, “Drive the Nazis out 
of New York!” - featured a giant 
portrait of George Washington. 
While Conrad may long for hard and 
fast delineations, a quickly changing 
political situation may not be so 
obliging. Socialists will have to be 
fast on their feet in order to precisely 
assess whatever an ultra-modern 
radical right decides to serve up. 

Indeed, the themes and variations 
are likely to be endless. If we use as 
our starting point the “Nixon shock” 
of August 15 1971 - ie, the day the 
White House announced that it was 
abandoning the Bretton Woods gold 
standard - then the period of global 
capitalist crisis and reaction 1s now 
nearly at the half-century mark. 
This is longer than the reaction of 
1815-48, when the entire European 
working class seemed to be heading 
for pauperisation; or the downturn 
beginning in 1914, which saw 
the working class pummelled by 
repeated bouts of war, wage cuts 
and unemployment until the late 
1940s. The post-1971 slump may 
have started more slowly, but it 
has proved even more durable and 
shows no signs of reversing course. 
The political reaction shows no signs 
of reversing course either. 

So fascism could come in a 
thousand and one forms. Or it may 
not come at all if the bourgeoisie 
figures it can make do with lawyers, 
rightwing judges and other such 
buttoned-down sorts. Constitutional 
norms will be stretched to the 
breaking point - although whether 
they will be stretched beyond 
the breaking point is unknown. 
Barbarism will grow - although 
whether the world will actually 
embrace barbarism the way 
Germany and Italy did in the 1930s 
and 40s is unknown as well. 

All we know is that the reaction 
will go very deep and that the 
working class will be pushed to the 
wall before it is able to fight back. 
The choice is still between socialism 
and barbarism, as Conrad notes. But 
Texas shows that surprises are in 
Store @ 


Notes 


1. See my ‘Assault on democracy’ Weekly Worker 
May 20. 

2. Letters Weekly Worker June 3. 

3. A vast literature has arisen since the 1980s 
offering a new view of the second amendment. 
Highlights include Sanford Levinson’s path- 
breaking study, ‘The embarrassing second 
amendment’ Yale Law Journal No637 (1989): 
digitalcommons. law. yale.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi; 
and Adam Winkler’s Gunfight: the battle over the 
right to bear arms in America New York 2011). See 
also my “““We the people” and the lone gunman’: 
jacobinmag.com/location/united-states. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


— Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Lots of soundbites, no joined 


ast week’s row over the 
a government’s catch-up 

funding for education and 
the resignation of the head of the 
coronavirus education recovery task 
force, Sir Kevan Collins, has once 
again brought education back into 
the political limelight.' 

At first sight this appears to be 
just another argument about levels 
of government spending and the 
resources devoted to education, with 
Labour arguing that the £1.4 billion 
recovery fund is “totally insufficient 
to help every child bounce back 
from the impacts of the pandemic”.’ 
These comments follow reports that 
Collins, who had been appointed 
in February this year to “oversee 
a comprehensive programme of 
educational catch-up”, had drawn 
up plans that required £15 billion to 
be spent on teachers, tutors and an 
extended school day.* A major part 
of the Labour case is that as a result 
of lost learning during the pandemic 
there have been disastrous social and 
economic consequences, especially 
for the socially disadvantaged. 
Drawing on official figures, Kate 
Green, the shadow _ education 
secretary, said the economic impact 
of this lost learning was “at least 
£100 billion, with a potential loss to 
the economy and the country of £420 
billion’. 

However, this rather conventional, 
set-piece political row became 
more interesting when a number of 
Tories joined in the attack on the 
government’s plans. Backbench 
MP Anne-Marie Morris questioned 
whether the treasury “understands 
the real world’, following reports that 
chancellor Rishi Sunak had stymied 
the secretary of state for education, 
Gavin Williamson, and his plans 
for a larger budget for the catch-up 
programme.’ Robert Halfon, former 
minister and Commons education 
committee chair, who has made quite 
a name for himself on education 
policy in the last few years, 
contrasted the treasury willingness 
to find £16 billion extra for defence 
last year and plans to spend £200 
million on a royal yacht with its 
parsimony on educational spending. 
‘So where there 1s the political will,” 
he argued, “the treasury can find the 
money from the back of the sofa, 
and there has to be that political 
will, because we need a long-term 
plan for education, a proper funding 
settlement.’ 

Halfon’s reference to the need 
for “a long-term plan for education” 
highlights the political importance 





Levelling-up rhetoric is largely meaningless 


one route up the career ladder 
and ensure that everyone has the 
opportunity to retrain or upskill at 
any point in their lives.*® 


For anyone who has worked in 
the education system for more 
than five munutes, this rather 
jaded ‘revolutionary’ rhetoric of 
opportunity and __ transformation 
will be tiresomely familiar and 
will undoubtedly be greeted with 
the usual cynicism by educational 
professionals, who have heard it 
all before. As one head teacher 
commented, “There’s no joined-up 
thinking; there’s a lot of soundbites.” 
Not to be outdone on_ the 
soundbites front, Tony Blair joined 
in with a few of his own. His 
contribution to what seems to be 
shaping up as yet another ‘great 
debate on education’ is to defend 
his policy of sending 50% of young 
people to university, alongside a call 
for “high-quality apprenticeships 
for the ‘other 50%’ who do not go 
to university”.'° Taken together, the 
rhetoric of Johnson, Blair, Halfon 
et al reveal both the underlying 
problems facing education and the 
real outlines of the wider policy 
debate that is now developing. 


Instrument 


There is a long history in Britain 
of education being used as an 
instrument of economic and social 
policy. Although slow in comparison 
with powerful rivals like Germany 
in developing both mass and more 
specialist technical education, a 
combination of state and private/ 
religious initiatives in Britain 
ensured that capitalism’s basic 
needs for a literate and disciplined 


workforce were provided for by the 
early 20th century." 

However, a constant theme in 
educational policy debates from at 
least the 1850s were concerns that the 
education system had to go beyond 
that minimum and be more closely 
tailored to the needs of the economy." 
Some critics went so far as to blame 
the failures of the education system 
for British capitalism’s decline 
and argued for policy initiatives to 
variously ‘modernise’ education, 
such as through the development of 
comprehensive schools in the 1960s 
or the training and enterprise councils 
in the 1990s. Likewise Blair’s 
‘third way’ focus on “education, 
education, education” directly linked 
educational change and _ British 
capitalism’s economic success in the 
world market.!? 

However, for both Labour and 
Tory governments education has just 
as important a social and ideological 
function. The post-1945 welfare- 
state consensus and the ideology of 
meritocracy accorded an important 
function to education in what since 
the 1990s has become increasingly 
defined as ‘social mobility’ - the 
reformist policy that is proffered as 
the alternative to radical politics and 
socialist revolution.'* The rhetoric of 
such almost Fabian-like gradualism 
is now firmly part of the dominant 
political consensus, and it too finds 
its echoes in the current debates 
on how to “level up the country 
and ensure equal opportunities 
for all’.!° So, in the light of this 
history of supposed educational 
transformation, Johnson’s promises 
of yet another educational revolution 
might seem to be just the latest 
reworking of what, to many of us, is 


Education, 
education, 
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by now a tired old refrain. 

That would be wrong. Both 
the rhetoric of levelling up and 
the political differences within the 
Tories on spending and _ taxation 
priorities revealed by this row have 
a wider political significance for 
our understanding of the possible 
future direction of the Johnson 
government. Whilst we can dismiss 
‘Johnsonism’ as rather incoherent 
and lacking in substance, it 1s 
more than merely an opportunist 
combination of boosterism and 
bravado.’ The exigencies of the 
pandemic have produced a form of 
‘Covid socialism’ that could herald 
a more interventionist state and 
increased deficits to finance a pre- 
election boom in 2022-23. Given the 
recent policy shifts proposed by Joe 
Biden and the minimum corporate 
taxation discussed by the G7 finance 
ministers, as well as the electoral 
advantages it offers the Tories, this 
might seem a logical direction for 
Boris Johnson’s government to take.'” 
Given the traditions of intellectual 
promiscuity and a reputation for 
carefully calculated opportunism 
that typify Toryism - “world beaters 
when it comes to stealing ideas’, 
as one commentator describes it - 
such a reorientation is completely in 
character for both the prime minister 
and his party.'® 

However, Rishi Sunak’s apparent 
blocking of Williamson’s education 
spending plans might point to the 
limited reality that underlies the 
levelling-up rhetoric.!? Sections of 
the Tory Party, including members 
of the cabinet, are said to be critical 
of ‘excessive’ spending and high 
levels of debt, and favour instead a 
return to ‘traditional’ Thatcherism 
and low taxation after the emergency 
of ‘Covid socialism’ is over.*? Given 
the record levels of state debt and 
borrowing during the pandemic, it 
is clear that the government’s future 
options are limited, especially with 
the constraints imposed by the Tories’ 
post-Brexit electoral strategy.”! 

At the moment the Johnson 
government is still benefiting to some 
extent from the success of the vaccine 
programme and will also surely reap 
electoral rewards from the inevitable 
boom and increase in consumer 
confidence, as the lockdown eases.” 
The Tories also have a wide range of 
political weapons at their disposal, 
such as stepping up the culture war 
against “wokeness’ and tacking even 
further to the right in pursuit of a 
populist, ‘common sense’ agenda.” 





Penny-pinching boosterism 


-up thinking. Derek James looks a 


t the poverty of the latest ‘great debate’ 


Education could prove invaluable as 
a new front in that culture war too - 
albeit one where the policy shift has 
a sensible economic basis to train 
and upskill for the challenges facing 
‘Global Britain’. 

Given the changing global and 
internal dynamics ultimately shaping 
the government’s strategy, a definite 
future line has not yet emerged. 
Perhaps the G7 summit this week 
will clarify matters, but, however 
far it does so, the impact of events at 
home, the political balance within the 
cabinet and the political personality 
of Boris Johnson will still - as last 
week’s furore over education showed 
- be just as significant in shaping the 
future direction of the Tories and the 
state over which they preside @ 
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the rocket fuel that we need to level 
up this country and ensure equal 
opportunities for all. We know 
that having the right skills and 
training is the route to better, well- 
paid jobs. I’m revolutionising the 
system, so we can move past the 
outdated notion that there is only 
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